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The 

science 
fiction 
film 
boom 
begins 
with a 
bomb. 


Production Sketches. Top: 
An early visualization of 
Carousel. 2: The ruins of 
the U. S. Senate Chambers. 
3: An early concept of the 
hydrogalvanic power sys¬ 
tem later revised to fit lo¬ 
cations at Ft. Worth's Wa¬ 
ter Gardens. Bolt dm: An 
expansive long shot of the 
Ice Caverns later abandon¬ 
ed as a matte shot. Oppo¬ 
site Page. Top: Box (Ros- 
coe Lee Browne) explains 
his domain to Jessica (Jen¬ 
ny Agutter) and Logan (Mi¬ 
chael York) in the Ice Ca¬ 
verns. Bottom: The city of 
the future, an amazing 80 
foot square miniature. 
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Wit, bluff and bravado turned three weeks work into $188,000 
for writers William F Nolan and George Clayton Johnson. 


William F. Nolan does not fit the mold of a 
’’typical Hollywood writer.” In fact, sitting a- 
cross from me at a corner table in Diamond 
Jim’s Restaurant, he looked more like a cop than 
a writer. His hair is short, his face wide and 
impassive and he wears heavy-rimmed glasses. 
He is 48, a native of Missouri, and does his 
writing in all-night coffee shops, in longhand on 
notepads. He has 30 books to his credit, half of 
them in the science fiction genre. 

Nolan prefers working alone, "But I adjust 
fairly well to collaboration and have worked with 
several other writers on scripts and books. Two 
minds obviously produce more sparks than one.” 
He spoke of his collaborator on Log an’s Run . 
George Clayton Johnson: "George and I wrote the 
novel in the Summer of 1965, but as early as May 
1959 we sold a teleplay together to Rod Serling’s 
THE TWILIGHT ZONE. The process of selling 
LOGAN’S RUN was a very complex one, but I’ll 
let George tell you all about that end of things. 
And about how and why we wrote the novel. The 
point is, we’d worked together in the past, and 
trusted one another’s talents—though Log an’s 
Run was a first novel for both of us. " 

George Clayton Johnson is someone that the 
moguls in Hollywood don't understand. ’’They 
keep wishing I would go away,” says Johnson, 
"but I fool them and survive. ” 

Johnson, whose nonconformist roots pre-date 
the days of the "beatniks” of the 1950s, comes on 
like a supercharged religious freak, except that 
his cause is not scientology or Ba’ Ha’i, but 
science fiction concepts that boggle the mind. 
He is recognized as one of that "West Coast 
School of Writers"—a group which, for almost a 
decade, centered on Ray Bradbury, and included 
William F. Nolan, Charles Beaumont, Richard 
Matheson, Jerry Sohl, and John Tomerlin. 

Both Nolan and Johnson are ex-artists. John¬ 
son began as an architectural draftsman, while 
Nolan painted outdoor murals in San Diego and 
worked as a cartoonist for Hallmark Cards. Nei¬ 
ther is a college graduate. 

At "The Source,” a hip, vegetarian restaurant 
on LA’s Sunset Strip, Johnson outlined the "pack¬ 
aging of their novel. "What Logan’s Run is a- 
bout," he explains, diving into a dish of yogurt, 
"is a society that tries to exist without old people 
and thereby loses its sense of continuity. It is the 


ultimate youth culture. In our society right now, 
with the old people living in nursing homes in¬ 
stead of with their families, this continuity has 
already been lost. That’s why we have so many 
dumb 40-to-60 year old people around, because 
they weren't living with someone older who could 
pass along accumulated knowledge. 

’It takes wisdom to survive, because life is an 
obstacle course. It’s my ambition to become an 
old organism, because I think it's a credit to 
survive. It’s very easy to give up and die at thirty 
or forty. Death at twenty-one is an exaggeration 
—a shock—but that's why we set it at that age in 
the novel. MGM moved the age up to 30, watering 
it down. 

"Log an’s Run owes a lot to Ray Bradbury's 
Fahrenheit 451 . because when Bill and I made our 
initial decision to sit down and write a book for 
money, we gravitated toward the categories in 
which we were most interested—the epic man a- 
gainst society, which is Fahrenheit 451 and Or¬ 
well’s 1984 . We chose that theme as our format. 

"Bill had published a story called 'The Small 
World of Lewis Stillman’ which was about the last 
adult on earth being pursued through the streets 
by savage children. He takes refuge in the storm 
drains of Los Angeles. We liked the tone of that 
story, so we gathered more concepts and ideas— 
such as the penal colony at the North Pole, and 
the giant computer under Crazy Horse Mountain — 
then added them to the short story idea. We tried 
to pack as many interesting environments into it, 
and as many interesting characters, as we could. 
We wanted the pace to be fast. We didn't want to 
give the readers time to think about it because a- 
bout 60% of Logan's Run won’t hold up to any ser¬ 
ious study. After all, we wrote it in 20 days. ” 

"George and I disagree on this," Nolan states. 
"He thinks a lot of the book doesn’t hold up under 
close inspection—in plot and construction, that 
is. But I feel just the opposite; the novel is very 
tight, very logical. After George and I finished 
the original draft in three weeks I took it, alone, 
up to San Francisco—and spent another ten days 
smoothing and patching the 'holes. ’ And that final 
polish paid off for us, since the book got fabulous 

by Wallace A. Wyss 


reviews, most of them from mainstream publi¬ 
cations outside the science fiction field. And 
Bantam Books must agree with me on the merits 
of our book, since they shelled out an advance 
against royalties of $55,000 for second-paperback 
rights to an edition they brought out in May. That 
brings the total gross earnings of ole Logan up 
past $188,000—which is unheard of for a science 
fiction novel. Most of them bring in maybe three 
grand if the authors are lucky. ” 

Nolan goes on to describe the form and struc¬ 
ture of Logan’s Run: "George and I wanted the 
book to dazzle and excite the mind right from 
page 1. The style is often fragmented, the sen¬ 
tences short and stabbing. Dialogue is held to a 
minimum. All to increase the sense of pace, to 
make the reader share Logan's run for life. We 
covered vast areas in very swift strokes, slash¬ 
ing out every word that failed to move the narra¬ 
tive forward. It’s a futuristic roller-coaster ride. 
And we kept it extremely visual, packed with 
colors, images, mind pictures. 

"The writer who first got me going in fiction 
was Frederick Faust, who wrote under the name 
'Max Brand. ’ He did very little fantasy, but he is 
the King of Action. He mastered the art of char¬ 
acter -within-action, and moved his narrative at a 
faster clip than anybody I’ve ever read. I learn¬ 
ed a lot about fast pacing and sheer readability 
from Max Brand. LOGAN'S RUN is dedicated, in 
part, to him." 

"Once we decided on the theme,” continued 
Johnson, "the rest was mechanical. We met one 
evening with a box of 3x5 file cards and began 
filling each one out with the names of interesting 
characters like ’Box,’ who’s half-man and half- 
machine. Before long, we had all the cards filled 
out. A few months later, we both found time to 
work on the book and made an arrangement to set 
up an office near Malibu Beach. The office was a 
motel room, and the arrangement was that Bill 
would pay the rent the first week, and, if after 
one week, there was nothing coming out of it, we 
would abandon the project. If it was cooking, I 
would pay the second week's rent. As it happened, 
after the two weeks, we had only a little bit left 
to do, so we finished it in Bill's office. 

'We wrote the whole book almost as a scenar¬ 
io for a movie, because that was our goal, to sell 
the story as a book first, as a lever to get it 


William F. Nolan on 
the set of the "Love 
Shop" in Dallas. In 
this sequence, Logan 
is chased through an 
emporium where two 
dozen nude couples 
try to draw him into 
their orgies. The 
sequence, lasting 
only a minute and a 
half on screen, took 
four days to film! "It 
was great fun!" says 
Nolan with obvious 
relish. "I had my 
picture taken on the 
set, sitting between 
two of the girls!" 



George Clayton 
Johnson wears an 
orange windbreaker 
and yellow Sony 
transistor strung 
around his neck, and 
draws stares even in 
Hollywood, a town 
supposedly used to 
show biz folk. He 
looks like the oldest 
speed freak in the 
world, but what he's 
high on is science 
fiction. Johnson did 
the first episode of 
STAR TREK ever 
telecast, called "The 
Man Trap.” 
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made into a movie later. As an ordinary science 
fiction book, we knew it wouldn’t be worth much, 
maybe $1500. So we planned from the outset to 
sell it as a literary work, not genre science fic¬ 
tion. We subtitled it a 'pop-op’ novel, which cap¬ 
italized on the trend for Pop Art at that time, and 
we submitted it to quality publishing houses such 
as Viking, Grove Press and Dial, which published 
heavies like James Baldwin and Norman Mailer. 
We knew we could get a movie made of it if it 
succeeded as a literary work. As it happened, 
Dial bought it and published it in September 1967. 

"The next step was the writing of a script. The 
first agent we met with was Ben Conway. We ask¬ 
ed him to take it home and read it and come back 
with the answer to only one question: ’Can you 
sell this to films for $100,000?’ He took it home, 
read it and came back with an answer: ’No. ’ 

"The next agent was Jerry Adler. We asked 
him the same question. He read it and answered 
’yes’ and began looking for producers. He took it 
first to Stanley Canter, who had just purchased 
ZORBA THE GREEK. Canter was interested in 
LOGAN'S RUN and offered us a $10,000 advance 
against an option price of $100,000. We took the 
$10,000 but Canter was unable to get the film 
into production, which tied up our script for 12 
months. 

"Bill and I had our hearts set on that magical 
sum of $100,000, so when Canter pulled out a 
check for only $40,000 at the end of that year's 
option period, and told us this was all he could 
come up with for film rights, we turned him 
down. He was very upset. Not only did he rip up 
the check, but he took the part with his signature 
on it, rolled it up into a ball, and ate it. We re¬ 
trieved the other pieces of the check and took it 
home to frame—so we would know we had decided 
mutually to reject the rather awesome sum of 
$40,0t)0. 

"Even though we turned Canter down, we had 
more confidence than ever in the property. Next 
we found Ray Wagner and Si Litvinoff who wanted 
to team-produce it. But Bill and I weren't too ex¬ 
cited about their concept. We really wanted MGM 
to do it. When we received an offer from MGM, 
we immediately broke off negotiations with Wag¬ 
ner and Litvinoff and went immediately over to 
MGM’s Culver City offices. 

"At MGM we were offered $60,000 but we 
turned it down. Over the weekend, they upped the 
ante to $100,000 with a take-it-or-leave-it ulti¬ 
matum. This would include all subsidiary rights, 
even down to comic books and T-shirts. And no 
percentage of profits. But this was our original 
’dream’ figure, so we took it. " 

George Pal, who had produced WAR OF THE 
WORLDS and many other science fiction classics, 
was hired by MGM to produce the film, but after 
holding onto the property for two years, he could 
not come up with a script they approved. MGM 
finally took it away from Pal and put it back on 
the shelf. "By then," said Johnson, "I was trying 
to get it back myself, because I knew Robert Red- 
ford’s agent and thought Redford would be perfect 
for the part of Logan. I had to update the age, and 
even wrote a treatment and presented it to Daniel 
Melnick who is executive vice president of MGM. 
He then passed it on to Saul David who was story 
editor at MGM, but nothing came of it. " 

"Irwin Allen had planned a production of LO¬ 
GAN'S RUN," William F. Nolan added, "as a 
blockbuster followup to THE TOWERING INFER¬ 
NO. He had a ’deal' to do the film from MGM as 
a Fox picture and his tentative budget was fifteen 
million dollars. At the last minute this deal col¬ 
lapsed, and Saul David was given the go-ahead." 

Nolan feels that MGM’s financial success with 
SOYLENT GREEN and WESTWORLD, their most 
recent science fiction films, triggered the final 
"go" on producing LOGAN’S RUN. Does this mean 
that science fiction is in for a "renaissance?" 

"Who knows?" shrugs Nolan. "One can never 
predict movie trends. At least science fiction is 
accepted by moviegoers now as a ’natural’ genre, 


Top: A stickman maneuvers in to dispose of the 
body of a dead runner (Glen Wilder), a bland idea 
inspired by the book’s "Pleasure Gypsies" who 
ride wildly gyrating "devilsticks. " Bottom: In the 
film's new opening, Logan (Michael York) and 
Francis (Richard Jordan) visit Nursery. 


Right: The opening of the original screenplay of 
LOGAN’S RUN, written by William F. Nolan and 
George Clayton Johnson in 1966, and sold to MGM 
a year later when their book was published by 
Dial Press. For a comparison of this screenplay 
and the final film see "Evolution" on page 10. 


along with the western, the mystery, the love 
story. We are, once and for all, out of the Mon¬ 
ster That Ate New York school of science fiction 
which held the whole field back for decades. Now 
we can do mature, sophisticated science fiction— 
and I hope LOGAN’S RUN falls into that cate¬ 
gory. " 

In addition to visiting locations in Texas, No¬ 
lan spent several hours in MGM's Culver City 
sound stages during the filming of LOGAN'S RUN, 
feeling, he declares, "a little like God. You can’t 
avoid the feeling," he explains. "Here you’ve put 
something down on paper, directly from your im¬ 
agination, and the set people study your descrip¬ 
tions and build your dreams in three dimensions. 
They create your universe! Take the fabulous 
cave of Box, and his host of flying birds and 
leaping fish—all sculpted in ice by this mad ro¬ 
bot of ours. There it was, filling half of stage 30, 
a vast blue wonderland of ice creatures just as 
we had described it. 

"I’m a real film freak and have been all my 
life. I still see two or three films each week— 
and MGM was always the 'giant' in my mind, go¬ 
ing all the way back to Missouri when I used to 
look forward all week to those Saturday matinees 
at the Isis. When that lion roared from the 
screen I knew it would be a big picture! Now, all 
these years later, on the set at MGM, watching 
them turn ole Logan into a movie, I felt like a kid 
again. With that, a full circle had closed in my 
life. " 

Had Nolan read David Zelag Goodman’s script 
on LOGAN’S RUN —and what did he think of it? 
"Saul David showed me a copy just before they 
went into production. It was about the seventh or 
eighth script done on our book, and I think though 
it has some logical flaws, it is fast-moving and 
colorful, matching the thrust of our novel. Many 
changes have been made, many sections of the 
book eliminated or transposed, but that’s to be 
expected. The loss of Ballard, head of the Sanc¬ 
tuary people, disturbed me — and I liked our end¬ 
ing better than theirs—still, I’m pragmatic about 
Hollywood. As an adaptation, it could have been 
much, much worse. " 

Did Nolan like the movie? "Very much. It sur¬ 
prised me in several respects, not the least of 
which was Michael York’s performance in the ti¬ 
tle role. His gradual transition from Sandman to 
Runner is totally convincing, and York achieves 
dimensions as an actor that I’ve never seen him 
reach in the past. I had feared that Michael would 
be just too damned pleasant , too soft-faced and 
gentle, to portray a hardened state-trained as¬ 
sassin. Another big surprise was Peter Ustinov. 
In Goodman's screenplay he seemed, at best, a 
boring old fool who spouted endless cat verse (out 
of T. S. Eliot) and reduced Logan's frantic run to 
a molassas-slow walk. I resented the fact that he 
had been substituted, dramatically, for our char¬ 
acter of Ballard. Well, the resentment is still 
there, but watching Ustinov's deft and delightful 
performance almost makes up for the loss. He 
shamelessly steals every scene, ad-libbing mad¬ 
ly (but always in character), creating an unfor¬ 
gettable portrait. And I’ll go on record saying the 
film's matte work and use of opticals and minia¬ 
tures are the finest since 2001, actually rivaling 
the Kubrick/Clarke masterwork in many scenes. 
I still have reservations about the film, but they 
relate to the way I would have presented LOG AN’S 
RUN on the screen. Within the framework of the 
David/Anderson/Goodman presentation, I think 
LOGAN’S RUN works . " 

I asked Nolan if there will be a sequel? "If 
things work out as planned, there’ll be two se¬ 
quels," he answered. "Right now we’re working 
on a deal with Bantam wherein George and I each 
do solo-byline Logan novels as paperback ori¬ 
ginals. I'll write the first of these, as Log an’s 
World , and George will do the second. We might 
even end up with two more movies!" 
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begins as follows: 

With the SOUND of ragged breathing. Slowly bring up until 
It is a presence. Immediate. Close. The SOUND a runner 
makes on the verge of collapse — a young woman breathing 
in short, tortured gasps. 

There is, at thi3 point, no music. 

The SCREEN seems to open its eyes. Filling the screen: 


1. WOMAN'S EYES - EXTREME CLOSE UP - NIGHT 

The eyes look wildly about. Fear-filled. Eyes of terror. 
(Note: Though this is a color film the effect of this 
teaser sequence Is of black-and-white: the "colors" are 
grays, charcoals, ash ...) 

Over this image we continue to hear breathing. This breath¬ 
ing SOUND will continue unabated through the following: 


2. EXT. WAREHOUSE DISTRICT - SERIES OF LONG SHOTS LOOKING 
thru DOWN - THE WOMAN - NIGHT 

4. 

The mood of the scene is that of sterility, harshness. 

Here is raw concrete, looming warehouse structures, iron 
fencing. There is nothing growing. No trees. No grass. 
Only a concrete sea stretching away into blackness. 

Isolated in this, a woman, running. She is dressed in a 
ripped, leotard-like garment. Her hair is blonde, unkempt; 
her face smudged. She is 21 years old. She runs through 
moonlight and shadow, the only living thing in a lifeless 
terrain. 


5. ANGLE AT BRIDGE - THE WOMAN 

The bridge is a black arc of steel. Her flat heels kick 
echoes off the sounding metal. (Important: all SOUNDS in 
this entire sequence should be as in a close shot, whether 
shot is full or tight.) 

The woman runs toward CAMERA. In CAMERA F.G. she stumbles 
in exhaustion, falls. Tries to rise, cannot. She has 
skinned a hand on the iron bridge. The hand bleeds. She 
puts the injured fingers to her mouth, sucks at the pain. 

Terror drives her to her feet. She looks over her shoulder 
at the direction from which she came, then hurries through 
CAMERA. 


6. ANGLE AT CYCLONE FENCE ~ THE WOMAN - NIGHT 

as she comes out of darkness, running, to collide with the 
fence. Her breathing is now agonized. Like a moth butting 
a screen, she begins to move along the fence, desperately 
searching for an opening. CAMERA PANS HER. 

Another fence is revealed at right angles to the first. 

She is in the corner angle, formed as the two fences 
connect. Her progress is blocked. She starts to turn, 
to retrace her steps. Freezes. Her eyes go wide in 
shock. The breathing STOPS with a gasp. 


7. CLOSE SHOT - HER FACE 

stricken. Pale. She throws a hand up, in front of her 
mouth. On the palm, glowing in its center, a black flower 
shape . 

WOMAN 

No!.. Please, no ... 


8. HER POV - DARK FIGURE 

The helmeted figure of a man. Immobile. Hands hanging 
loosely at sides. He is dimly lit from behind, so that 
all we see is a silhouette. For a brief time he stands, 
then takes a single step forward into a patch of moonlight. 

The man is dressed entirely in a black, form-fitting uni¬ 
form, including boots, leather belt and a helmet. Only 
his mouth and chin are uncovered. A polished round black 
visor masks his eyes, broken by a thin slit running across 
it, through which he sees. The total effect is that of a 
death figure. (This is the uniform of a "Sandman" and 
will be seen many times in the film as worn by other Sand¬ 
men. ) 

Suspended from his waist belt is a leather box-like holster. 
He uhbuttons the flap of this holster, flips it back. We 
see a dim golden glow from the interior of the holster. 


9. ANGLE - TIGHT - THE GIRL 

She is numb with terror. She moans deeply, pressing against 
the fence, putting up her hands in a pleading gesture. 

Again we see the black flower-shape in her right palm. 


10. ANGLE ON DARK FIGURE - THE SANDMAN 

as he calmly reaches into the glowing holster to bring out 
the source of the glow: a Gun. Shaped exactly like a 
frontier Celt "six-shooter." Yet it glows from within — 
splashing the Sandman's black uniform with light. 

He brings up the Gun. Slowly. With deadly calm. 


11. TIGHT ON THE GIRL - AT BASE OF FENCE 

She Is making sounds: a pitiful moaning. She has slid 
down into a sitting position, her back to the fence. Her 
eyes stare out at the Gun, terror-glazed. 


14. TWO SHOT - THE GIRL - THE SANDMAN 

He brings the Gun to bear on her. Pulls the trigger. 

A golden wasp of a bullet sings from the barrel of the Gun. 
(EFFECT) It moves in an "s" shape path toward the girl. 

She tries to dodge. The bullet FOLLOWS, seeming to home 
in on her. 


Again, she SCREAMS. 

As she does, the SCREEN is ripped and dazzled by a display 
of COLORS erupting from her body as she is pinned to the 
metal fence. She seems to writhe and dissolve into 
streamers of colored electric fire which spark out along 
the fence in all directions. Her body is blasted in loop¬ 
ing streamers of gold, sulphurous greens, hot crimsons: 
a stagger of acetylene color. 

Simultaneously with this: a thunder of drums, BURSTING 
forth, one arum track overlaying another. An entire 
orchestra of drums in a rush of raw percussion. 

Out of this we bring: 


LOGAN'S RUN 


At conclusion of main title the drums abruptly cease. 
Silence for a moment. The remaining credits are stamped 
into oddly-punched computer cards which DROP silently 
down from top of screen. Through the various punch-holes 
in each card we SEE a flare of passing multi-colored 
lights — and an O.S. VOICE enters the soundtrack, a soft, 
whining voice which continues through credits. 

VOICE (O.S. - SAWYER) 

Nobody feels he's done It all — 
all the traveling, all the girls, 
all the living... I'm no different 
from anyone else. I'd like to live 
to be twenty-five, thirty ... maybe 
even older. But I know the facts. 

I know the rules and I can accept 
the rules. I've lived a full life 
— twenty-one years. Good years. 

Nobody can say that Sawyer is a 
whiner. So I'm on Lastaay... I can 
accept that. I'm twenty-one and 
life is over for me. 











From Novel to Screenplay to Film-an analysis showing 
how science fiction gets raped again. 


"I have seen the future, and it does not work. ” 
--From advertisements for ZARDOZ 

The first of the new wave of science fiction 
films to reach theaters is Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er's LOGAN’S RUN, and as a sign of things to 
come it is a bad omen. Despite a rave review 
from Variet y and glowing coverage in American 
Cinematographer , the film will satisfy no one. It 
is poor science fiction drama and fails even as an 
action melodrama and a special effects film. De¬ 
spite $9,000,000, great production skill, and an 
interesting cast the film does not work. While 
there are technical and dramatic errors, the film 
fails because of flawed concept and execution— 
the story is bad. 

The film’s story began as a successful novel 
by William F. Nolan and George Clayton Johnson. 
Both the authors had screenwriting experience 
which they used to pen a screenplay based on 
their work. This was sold to MGM in 1967, the 
year the novel was published. 

Since then Richard Maibaum, George Pal, Ir¬ 
win Allen, Stanley Greenberg, and others have 
worked on the story. Finally, David Zelag Good¬ 
man wrote a screenplay based on producer Saul 
David’s suggestions. Somewhere along the line 
what should have been a terrific science fiction 
film shrank to two hours of passable entertain¬ 
ment. That's fine, but why should it cost $9,000, 
000, tie up some of the best film technicians, and 
promise the moon on a plate? 

We can only touch upon the high points in the 
transition of Log an’s Run from novel to film: the 
original book, the first-draft screenplay done by 
Nolan and Johnson, the screenplay by David Zelag 
Goodman that was finally filmed, and the film it¬ 
self, as directed by Michael Anderson and pro¬ 
duced by Saul David. But even this will give us a 
good idea of what went wrong, and where. 


THE NOVEL 

”T saw... the dead places... heart of the sys¬ 
tem is... rotten.. .There'll be more... runners 

--Logan 3, from Lo gan’s Run , a novel by 
William F. Nolan and George Clayton Johnson 

At first glance Log an's Run is pure speed. The 
novel moves like a supersonic steamroller fueled 
by high octane blood and thunder that drags the 
reader’s attention along on an electrified chain. 
It is the ultimate Buck Rogers comic strip pasted 
onto the world's biggest Erector Set and plugged 
into Hoover Dam. 

The story depicts a twenty-second century 
world ruled by the young, who, hating the old and 
fearing old age, have legally limited life to twen¬ 
ty-one years. Then good citizens go to Sleepshops 
to die; bad citizens become runners and are hunt¬ 
ed by an elite police corps, the Sandmen. Logan, 
an ace Sandman, turns twenty-one and spends his 
Lastday hunting Sanctuary, the runners' mysteri¬ 
ous goal, so he can destroy it. Posing as a run¬ 
ner he joins another fugitive, Jessica, on a peri¬ 
lous trip to Sanctuary. Gradually they fall in love 
and Logan realizes the evil of his society. Final¬ 
ly, after confronting Francis, Logan's Sandman 
comrade turned foe, and Ballard, the legendary 


oldest man (forty-two) in the world, Logan and 
Jess escape to Sanctuary, a space station far 
from the terrible/lovely Earth. 

This skeleton is fleshed with enough thrills, 
sex, violence, spectacle, and gadgets for all 
three Flash Gordon serials and FLESH GORDON. 
Logan and Jess dash through an undersea city, 
the North Pole, and a robotic Civil War battle. 
Logan fights a surgery machine, drug accelerat¬ 
ed children, automated eagles, a robot sentinel, 
pleasure gypsies, a mother love machine, a Ben¬ 
gal tiger, and Box, a sadistic cyborg artist who 
carves ice and human flesh. 

This pulp fiction Disneyland seems like a 
prose comic strip, an atomic powered microwave 
potboiler, but under the pop-op gloss is reason, 
method, and message. In the end Logan’s doubts 
about his world crystallize: 

There was so much to say to Francis. That 
the world was coming apart, that it was dying 
.. . Dying young is a waste and a shame and a 
perversion. The young don’t build. They use. 
The wonders of Man were achieved by the ma¬ 
ture, the wise, who lived in this world before 
we did. He tells Francis, "World dying... 
can’t last... I saw... the dead places. .. ” 

'"I saw...the dead p laces ...'" These words 
lend meaning to the novel’s chase around the 
world, for Logan’s Run is a tour of a possible fu¬ 
ture, an adventure that dramatizes its authors' 
view of reality. As Logan and the reader thread 
the story's maze the authors present their thesis 
and show , not tell, what they think the world of 
the young would be like. The novel’s structure is 
a fusion of adventure story and didactic satire. It 
starts in orthodox society, a hedonistic Eden 
where beautiful people play with limitless sex, 
happiness drugs, and amusements like firegal- 
leries and Re-Live parlors. 

When Logan runs the story enters the cruel, 
rotten world the glittering skin hides. The sta¬ 
tions of the Sanctuary line are dead zones, places 
where the system has failed; Cathedral, a ruined 
slum haunted by savage children; Molly, a half- 
flooded undersea city; Washington, DC, an atom 
blasted, beast infested jungle; and Cape Stein¬ 
beck, where the dreams of the past are piled in 
the form of rusting missiles. 

" The wonders of Man ... " Each stop is a relic 
of the past that the young have left to decay. Iron¬ 
ically, the only old person left, Ballard, uses 
these ruins to cloak his operation and save run¬ 
ners for Sanctuary. 

Logan and Jess also visit monuments of the 
young; Hell, a polar prison where convicts live on 
ice and cannibalism; Deadwood, the ghost town 
home of sadistic pleasure gypsies; and a Civil 
War battle staged with robots for mass entertain¬ 
ment. 

The key stop is the Thinker, the vast comput¬ 
er that runs everything; Logan and Jess find it 
falling apart, unrepaired, ignored, and forgot - 
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ten. The Thinker is another "wonder" left to rot, 
and the young's neglect lets Ballard use the huge 
machine for his own purposes. 

The novel doesn’t cast the old as saints; Bal¬ 
lard can be cold and hard, and the Log an's Run 
scenario of the future gives the old much of the 
blame for the rebellion that puts the young in 
power. Rather the novel stresses the responsi¬ 
bility of everyone, of any age, to learn the truth 
about their world and act accordingly. 

For Log an’s Run shows a world that has de¬ 
stroyed its future. People accept dying young, 
there are no old people to teach the wisdom of 
the past, and parents give up children at birth; 
how can there be a future? The people live for 
the moment—they have to with inevitable death 
approaching—oblivious to how the world is crum¬ 
bling—why care about the day after Lastday? Lo¬ 
gan passes a sculpture that will never be finish¬ 
ed; the brilliant young artist never got to grow 
old. 

Under this slapdash skin Log an's Run is a fine 
alloy of style and substance. Nolan and Johnson 
could have framed their vision of youth worship 
and hedonism as a fictionalized lecture like Al- 
dous Huxley’s Island . Instead they forge an ad¬ 
venture that shows their argument in action. 

Take one incident, Logan's fight with the cubs 
in Cathedral. Cathedral is a district of Los An¬ 
geles that is in ruins because the section of the 
Thinker that controls it is burned out; its condi¬ 
tion is due to the neglect of the young. There live 
the cubs, kid gangs who hate teenagers as teen¬ 
agers once hated old people, implying an endless 
cycle of repression and revolt. 

So Logan’s plight is a perfect materialization 
of the novel’s ideas. He is not simply menaced by 
hoodlums; he is caught by the irresponsibility of 
his society and endangered by the hate that made 
his society. That this incident seems like only an 
exciting adventure is a tribute to the blending of 
style and content in the novel. 

At first the book is too exciting to let any un¬ 
likelihoods show. On rereading they stand out and 
are distracting. A story as tightly plotted as Lo _ 
g an’s Run pretends to be is no place for random 
events or incredibilities beyond the basic prem¬ 
ise. But the faults are dwarfed by the book’s 
delights. Beyond the action and suspense is the 
fantasy milieu the authors create, a world that 
despite the novel’s swiftness seems rich and de¬ 
tailed. The novel is packed with ideas, and, while 
few of them are drawn with depth, the flashing 
glimpses the reader gets suggests a complex en¬ 
vironment with little actual description. 

Take the words used for clothing: mistsilks, 
transpants, vented peekaboos, lifeleather trim- 
fits, snakeskins, and more. Such words paint a 
better picture than whole paragraphs of exposi¬ 
tion. But the gadgets don’t dominate the story. 
While many of the devices and places are obvi¬ 
ously born of the authors' joy in invention the 
emphasis is on how the people interact with ma¬ 
chines and environments. 

Consider Logan’s change from Sandman to 
Runner. The novel shows character through ac¬ 
tion and so his conversion is cast as a series of 
vivid incidents using the gimmicks as props. In a 
slowly flooding room in Molly Logan learns what 
it is to be condemned and helpless. The pleasure 
gypsies teach him what it's like to be on the re¬ 
ceiving end of pain and fear, and in the industrial 
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nursery he sees the conditioning process that 
molded him in action. Finally, training warring 
with will, he collapses, paralyzed, when his first 
chance to kill Ballard arises. 

On most counts Log an 1 s Run is a fine accom¬ 
plishment, a book with visceral and intellectual 
impact, an adventure for the senses and the 
brain. Cold and sharp, it glides through the mind 
on a cloud of wonders and terrors, leaving its i- 
deas to rise after reflection and rereading. 


THE NOLAN/JOHNSON 
SCREENPLAY 

"Soon to be a major movie!" 

--Cover blurb from the Dell edition of 
Logan’s Run , published in 1969 

Not surprisingly the screenplay William F. 
Nolan and George Clayton Johnson based on their 
novel is true to the original. Some scenes have 
been moved and others cut, there are improve¬ 
ments and new faults, but the story and style are 
the same. The novel was written with a superb 
visual sense and plotted like a film so that look¬ 
ing back and forth between novel and screenplay 
builds a good mental image of the action. Even in 
a first draft the screenplay suggests a vivid and 
powerful film. 

The scene shifts' are improvements, as in a 
memory probe sequence that is moved from the 
end of the novel to the start of the screenplay, 
giving a better perspective of Logan. Also, 
there’s a new segment of a training exercise in 
the opening that establishes the Sandman’s fight¬ 
ing skills and suggests Logan’s disappointment. 

Another change adds ironic horror to the end¬ 
ing. Both novel and screenplay open with a run¬ 
ner being killed by an unidentified Sandman, but 
in the screenplay when Logan and Jess reach the 
last stop before Sanctuary it’s revealed that'the 
first runner died there, meters from safety, and 
that her killer was Logan. 

Other changes are less satisfying. To fit their 
story onto the screen Nolan and Johnson had to 
omit some material, such as the robot battle, and 
dilute some of the background, such as the his¬ 
tory of their society. Thus the screenplay seems 
weiter than the novel, but presumably subsequent 
drafts would make the novel to film transition 
smoother. 

One of the poorer facets of the novel was Jes¬ 
sica, and the original screenplay weakens her 
further. Jess is too much the good girl, the pret¬ 
ty sidekick. Her relationship with Logan shifts 
from trust to hatred and eventually to love and 
pity, but her role is still too mechanical and ob¬ 
vious. She seems too sweet for this society and 
too soft to rebel. 

The novel has some irony that makes her in¬ 
teresting. Early in the story Logan hunts a run¬ 
ner, Doyle, who is killed by cubs. Jess and Lo¬ 
gan meet at a shop that sells face and body 
changes and, covertly, gives runners new identi¬ 
ties. Jessica is waking from the anesthetic of 
her operation and blurrily assumes that Logan is 
her brother, Doyle, whom she has been awaiting, 
with a new face. Logan needs her to reach the 
next station and encourages her delusion. Grad¬ 
ually she learns the truth, and when she realizes 
that Logan is a Sandman she can only conclude 
that he killed Doyle. This gets the love-hate re¬ 
lationship off to a good start but it is missing 
from the screenplay, making Jess blander than 
in the novel. 

The screenplay keeps the novel’s pace and this 
could be a problem. Unlike the book which could 
be absorbed at the reader’s own speed the film 
would be hitting the audience with rapid, bizarre 
images that might be confusing. Most of the inci¬ 
dents still whizz by without developing much 
mood and the viewers might be bored by the fran¬ 
tic pace itself. 

The novel’s surprise ending might give a film 
trouble, for the prose version lets Nolan and 
Johnson give explanations a movie wouldn't have, 
and the film audience might be so outraged at the 
events that they’d miss the vital dialogue and be 
soured on the film. The ending is important but it 
needs work to adapt it to film. 


The story’s scenario of the future is dated. 
According to Nolan and Johnson a majority of hu¬ 
manity will be under twenty-one by 2000 when 
birth control laws the young consider unjust 
spark a revolt. The young's answer to overpopu¬ 
lation is death at twenty-one. 

The anxieties Log an’s Run tapped in 1967 are 
past, and a youth revolt is less plausible today— 
if it ever was plausible. But the future is long and 
nebulous; with updating the Nolan/Johnson scen¬ 
ario could still be the basis for a film, and in to¬ 
day's complacent atmosphere a convincing pre¬ 
sentation of a youth revolt and its aftermath could 
be more striking than it would have been in the 
sixties. 

These weaknesses are countered by the visual 
feeling of the screenplay, which captures the 
sweep and tension of the novel. From the terrific 
opening and credit design to the climactic blast of 
fire, the screenplay convinces one that all this 
could be filmed beautifully. 

The screenplay keeps most of the novel's 
science fiction background and realizing it would 
stretch cinema’s resources as few films have. 
Box gleams all pallid flesh and shining metal in 
sculptured ice caves. Mech eagles blaze out of 
the sky in a fury of bronze feathers and bloodless 
red eyes. The Thinker, itself like an electronic 
city, broods beneath Crazy Horse, a mountain 
carved into a mounted Indian. Washington rises 
from the jungle in broken columns and echoing, 
empty hallways. 

Nolan and Johnson’s adept handling of science 
fiction detail is shown in their use of Muscle, the 
cub’s accelerating drug. Instead of lecturing on 
the drug they show its effects cinematically in 
well visualized optical and point of view shots. 
First the cubs dose themselves, and from their 
accelerating viewpoint we see their running vic¬ 
tim gradually slip into slow motion. Still from 
the speeded-up viewpoint we see the cubs lei¬ 
surely surround the almost motionless Doyle. 
Then the film snaps back to normal time and 
Doyle is instantly beaten to the ground by blur¬ 
red, buzzing shapes moving too quickly to be 
seen. 

Obviously it would be costly to film the story 
as Nolan and Johnson have written it, but the de¬ 
mands they make seldom seem impossible. Some 
of the gimmicks, like the devilsticks that zoom 
around in Eddie Rickenbacker style chases and 
dogfights, might have to be toned down but the 
screenplay offers more challenges and opportun¬ 
ities than headaches. 

Take the Sandman’s Gun, which is no zap pis¬ 
tol from STAR TREK or FORBIDDEN PLANET 
but a glowing weapon shaped like a six shooter. It 
has six bullets; ripper, tangler, needier, vapor, 
nitro, and the homer that trails a runner’s body 
heat, turning corners, dipping, diving, and strik¬ 
ing to sear every nerve in its target's body in a 
burst of colored fire. (All, presumably, in Disney 
style animation combined with live footage.) 

Beyond opulent, imaginative fantasy adventure 
what sort of movie would this screenplay have 
made? There is a coldness and distance in the 
work reminiscent of the glacial intimacy of Alan 
J. Pakula’s KLUTE, THE PARALLAX VIEW and 
ALL THE PRESIDENT'S MEN. Character is de¬ 
fined by action, and after the tense, moody open¬ 
ing the action never stops. It would be a violent, 
rather cruel film, but its ultimate confrontations 
end in life and understanding, not hate and death. 
Though it sprawls over the world it is a personal 
story—an intimate apocalypse—and its spectacle 
would be less special effects and gadgetry than 
the interaction of two or three characters and 
those effects and gimmicks. 

Log an's Run presents a perfect opportunity for 
filmmaking. Visualized as a movie from the 
start, the novel is an excellent starting point for 
a film. Its authors are not only science fiction 
writers but screenwriters who could guide their 
story from book to film in the proper manner. 

This first screenplay by Nolan and Johnson is 
a good beginning. Some unneeded scenes and dia¬ 
logue could be cut, and mood and character could 
be expanded, but this would come with later 
drafts that would, hopefully, reach the novel's 
seamless blend of style and substance while a- 
voiding its flaws and multiplying its virtues. All 
in all, this first draft screenplay points to an ex¬ 
cellent film that will never be made. 


THE GOODMAN 
SCREENPLAY 

"Yes, this is the world renewing itself once 

again." 

--From LOGAN’S RUN, a screenplay by 
David Zelag Goodman 

David Zelag Goodman's screenplay is so dif¬ 
ferent from the Nolan/Johnson version as to be a 
new story altogether. In some ways it is a better 
story, in others it is poorer, but ultimately the 
Goodman screenplay suffers from illogic and 
cliches. He retains the name "Sandman" for the 
police, but without the original version's sleep/ 
death euphemism the name is meaningless. 

Much of Goodman's trouble is due to a lack of 
understanding of science fiction. Unlike Nolan and 
Johnson, both of whom have written science fic¬ 
tion, Goodman's sole contact with science fiction 
writing is the never-realized Douglas Trumbull 
project PYRAMID. Saul David's science fiction 
credits range from the lovely/aweful FANTASTIC 
VOYAGE to the just plain aweful SKULLDUG¬ 
GERY. 

Goodman keeps many of the Nolan/Johnson 
version’s set pieces but the new context often 
makes them inappropriate. He saves Logan's 
fight with the cubs in Cathedral, but since his so¬ 
ciety isn't decadent and lacks the age versus 
youth conflict the sequence is meaningless. One 
wonders why Cathedral is ruined, why the cubs 
are hostile, and what the fight does except slow 
the story. 

In both versions Logan and Jess roam lost 
Washington, but where Nolan and Johnson popu¬ 
lated the city with wild animals from ancient 
zoos Goodman fills the city with domestic cats, 
and all that's left of Ballard, the iron hard mas¬ 
ter of Sanctuary, is the cats’ companion, a gently 
senile Old Man who quotes T. S. Eliot. 

Goodman's script plays give and take with the 
Nolan/Johnson version's gimmickry. The Sand¬ 
man's Gun becomes a zap pistol, but Goodman 
adds the Carrousel rite. Some of the visual tricks 
Nolan and Johnson detailed for Muscle are omit¬ 
ted, but Goodman adds an anti-cub device, the 
dazzle chamber, a hall of mirrors with fangs. 
Much is dropped, like the mech eagles, the ro¬ 
bot Watchman, and the Thinker. Occasionally 
Goodman seems uncomfortable with the gadgets 
he does keep; Logan has to lecture Jessica on 
Muscle. 

Goodman’s slower, talkier story needs more 
characterization than the Nolan/Johnson version 
and all his characters differ drastically from the 
originals. Goodman's Jessica is an improvement. 
She is introduced earlier and the audience has 
more time to know her. She knows Logan is a 
Sandman from the start, and if their relationship 
is less fiery than in the original it is also more 
believable. But she remains a typical movie wo¬ 
man; she stands wide-eyed as Logan fights for 
their lives and is almost raped. 

The other character changes are less satisfy¬ 
ing. Where Nolan and Johnson introduced us to a 
tight-lipped Logan who strode Los Angeles in 
search of distraction, Goodman gives us a boyish 
Logan tapping on the glass in Nursery to rouse a 
sleeping baby. 

Goodman's Logan is mainly a flaccid charac¬ 
ter who is forced into action. The Nolan/Johnson 
version's Logan chose to hunt Sanctuary so his 
Lastday would justify his life. Goodman's Logan 
is ordered to seek Sanctuary and in contrast to 
the original the change in Goodman’s Logan is 
never detailed. One minute he's leading the Sand¬ 
men to the underground's lair, and the next he 
is blasting Sandmen and running with Jessica. 
There’s none of the Nolan/Johnson version's ten¬ 
sion that kept Logan's ultimate loyalties uncer¬ 
tain almost until the end. 

The Nolan/Johnson version's Sandmen were 
hated as well as respected, but Goodman has 
their killings cheered by onlookers and they are 
as admired as the hometown football team. The 
population of Goodman’s city seem naive and 
childish. Their acceptance of Carrousel when no 
one ever renews and their casual dismissal of 
the outside seems simpleminded, and since their 
education process is never shown, as it was in 
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Top: In Cathedral Logan is menaced by cubs, led 
by Billy (Gary Morgan, center). Middle: At the 
conclusion, the inhabitants of the domed city des¬ 
cend the steps of the hydrogalvanic power system 
and see the Old Man. Bottom: Robed figures par¬ 
ticipate in the Carrousel ritual on Lastday. 


the Nolan/Johnson version, we can’t judge how 
they are conditioned to their society. 

The Goodman version has special strengths 
and weaknesses. It lacks the force of the Nolan/ 
Johnson version but it has more time for mood 
and character, though not always in satisfying 
forms. It uses many of the original's best scenes 
and saves much of its gimmickry. There is a new 
current of emotion and sentimentality climaxing 
in the death of Francis that counters Nolan and 
Johnson’s coldness and could have been touching. 

On the minus side is some muddled action. 
The scenes in which Logan convinces Jess that he 
is a true runner have a clumsy, Keystone Kops 
air. Logan, Jess, runners, Sandmen, and un¬ 
derground agents weave in and out, mistaking i- 
dentities, jumping to conclusions, just missing 
each other, and packing too many incredibilities 
into too short a time. 

Also weak are the scenes in which Logan and 
Jess ooh and aah the natural world and their later 
meeting with the mumbling, dotty Old Man. The 
emergence into the natural world after years of 
artificiality is an old science fiction cliche that is 
loaded with chances for the stupid and mawkish, 
and Goodman uses many of them. 

The original’s powerful idea of state-decreed 
death at a certain age endures, but uping the lim¬ 
it to thirty lessens the shock value. The original 
age limit was meant to be extreme, and Nolan 
and Johnson had fun with sixteen year olds with 
"dead, flat eyes," and "harsh, confident" voices 
and thirteen year old sexual adepts. Changing the 
age makes casting easier but dilutes the original. 

Parts of the Goodman screenplay make no 
sense. There are holes in the plot that make the 
original's lapses seem small and it is tempting 
to ascribe them to the idea that science fiction 
doesn't have to make sense. Goodman’s under¬ 
ground is an elaborate organization with hordes 
of agents, a secret headquarters, special keys, 
arrangements with surgery shops, and no reason 
for being. The Sanctuary they supposedly send 
runners to is mythical, and the people they 
"save" roam the basements until Box kills them. 
Hasn’t anyone ever wondered where they send the 
runners? 

Goodman’s justification is feeble. After real¬ 
izing the truth Logan answers Jessica’s "Does 
Sanctuary exist?" with "Not really—just so many 
want it to exist... so many who don’t want to die 
... want it so much that a place called Sanctuary 
becomes real. But it doesn’t exist. It never ex¬ 
isted. Just the hope." 

Goodman gives no justification for his strange 
world. The dated scenario of the original was 
better than the vacuum around Goodman's name¬ 
less, historyless city. How was humanity forced 
into this bizarre quandry? The outside world is 
green and beautiful with no sign of war or ecolo¬ 
gical disaster. Washington is deserted and over¬ 
grown, not burned or ruined. 

The world of the Goodman screenplay just ex¬ 
ists. It is a screen limbo severed from reality 
like the wild west of old cowboy films or the Lon¬ 
don and Transylvania of the Universal horror 
classics. It is hard to care about the situation for 
it has no link with us; the Nolan/Johnson version 
was striking precisely because it was a carica¬ 
ture of our world, a society recognizably created 
by our folly. 

By not explaining things Goodman avoids cli¬ 
ches that have marred science fiction films in the 
past (the revelation that the strange planet is 
Earth or that the "god" is a computer, for exam¬ 
ple) but he puts nothing in their place, evidently 
assuming that background can't be worked into 
the story gracefully so forget it. 

But background can be fused with a story with¬ 
out lectures or phony revelations. ZARDOZ and 
A BOY AND HIS DOG are fine examples of films 
in which complex backgrounds are presented un¬ 
obtrusively and clearly—to any viewer who pays 
attention. Likewise, DESTINATION MOON, CO¬ 
LOSSUS, THE FORBIN PROJECT and THE AN- 














DROME DA STRAIN made learning the facts be¬ 
hind the story entertaining. Stanley Kubrick nev¬ 
er stopped 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY to teach the 
mechanics of space flight, but the information is 
there on the screen. There is no sign of any 
background in the Goodman screenplay. 

The worst lapse of logic is the ending. Why 
should learning that Sanctuary is mythical drive 
the computer mad? Why should destroying the 
Lifeclocks wreck the city? Even if these ma¬ 
chines control everything—nothing in the screen¬ 
play suggests this—has the future forgotten about 
safety devices—fuses for instance? There is no 
preparation for the climax; it just happens. It 
may be exciting, but as a solution to the story’s 
problems it is pulled from nowhere—a prime 
example of the movie/television idea (epitomized 
by SPACE: 1999) that science fiction problems 
can only be solved with explosions. 

Nolan and Johnson proved their society was 
evil by showing its hidden decadence and cruelty. 
In Goodman's city the only evils are the age limit 
and the hostility of the cubs, both of which seem 
arbitrary. Why is life limited to thirty years? 
Are resources so scarce that the city can only 
support a small population? How can that be if 
the outside is a bountiful land and the city can af¬ 
ford to teleport bedmates around? (That gimmick 
is inconsistent with the story's technology any¬ 
way—why would they bother with the mazecars?) 

But proof may not be "necessary" since the 
Goodman screenplay uses the hackneyed idea of 
pure evil technology versus totally good nature, 
though it presents no supporting arguments. 
Nolan and Johnson presented technology real¬ 
istically as an ambivalent force; their world is 
dying because the young misuse and neglect the 
tools of the old, but Ballard uses those same 
tools to save lives for Sanctuary, itself a techno¬ 
logical environment. The Nolan/Johnson version 
also treats nature as both good and evil; the froz¬ 
en clarity of hell, the cave life near the Think¬ 
er, and the jungles of Washington are both beauti¬ 
ful and terrible. 

Nolan and Johnson had Logan and Jessica 
fighting for their lives, nothing more. Ballard 
works to change the world, but his task is long 
and thankless. Even Sanctuary is a spartan place, 
not an Eden. In the Goodman screenplay Logan 
saves the world. With one gun he blasts the sys¬ 
tem and launches a new age. 

Nolan and Johnson showed the wonders and 
terrors of a world in the experience of one man. 
The Goodman screenplay disintegrates its credi¬ 
bility along with the Lifeclocks when it lets that 
one man save the world. Personal drama be¬ 
comes armageddon, and while it might be excit¬ 
ing it isn't very interesting. 

The original story had its share of cliches and 
inconsistencies, but it meant something. It was 
full of blood and thunder, but its sound and fury 
was directed to a goal. There is nothing behind 
the melodrama of the Goodman version. The 
story is exciting but it means nothing beyond the 
"triumph of good" level. There is a place for 
melodrama in films, but the pretensions of the 
Goodman screenplay promise more than sex and 
violence. The screenplay says that this "is the 
world renewing itself once again," and it takes 
more than comic strip action to justify that. 


THE FILM 

"It all seemed to make sense until Box. " 
--Logan 5, from LOGAN’S RUN, a film 
directed by Michael Anderson and produced 
by Saul David 

LOGAN’S RUN is agonizing. For a while it 
seems the film might work; the production values 
are good, the cast is attractive, and the melo¬ 
drama competent, but when the film breaks in 
half nothing can save it. 

The film that reached the screen is substan¬ 
tially different from David Zelag Goodman's final 
draft screenplay, not to mention the Nolan/John- 
son original. Changes during filming, budget 
problems, and editing have altered much of what 
Goodman wrote. Sometimes the changes are im¬ 
provements and sometimes not, but ultimately 
the film fumbles even its limited aspirations. 


It is fascinating how the thematic and context¬ 
ual problems of the Goodman screenplay are e- 
vaporated by the film. The whole enterprise is so 
determinedly trivial that*things that were irritat¬ 
ing in the screenplay seem just as part of the 
whole casual, lighthearted flop. The nonsensical 
ending isn’t bothersome because by then one has 
given up all hope for anything better. 

An opening title informs us that the story is 
set in post-holocaust times—more background in 
a few seconds than in the entire Goodman screen¬ 
play. Unfortunately this is obviously an after¬ 
thought like the prologue to ZARDOZ and it ac¬ 
complishes nothing. Not only is it a static and un- 
cinematic device, it is unconvincing because 
there is still no sign of any post-holocaust ef¬ 
fects (ruined landscapes, craters, mutants, etc.) 
in the outside world. 

After establishing shots of the domes and the 
city (to the tune of Jerry Goldsmith's imitation of 
"Also Sprach Zarathustra," perhaps the best 
piece in an uneven score) we cut to Logan in the 
Nursery. Goodman's screenplay started the ac¬ 
tion with Francis hunting and killing a runner, 
and shots in the preview trailers show this was 
filmed, but the sequence was cut. This makes the 
story even slower than it was in the screenplay, 
and without the crowds that cheered Francis the 
public view of Sandmen isn’t shown. 

Despite the slow pace and Michael Anderson's 
undistinguished direction the first part of the film 
works well. There are some technical and dram¬ 
atic flaws but the film's virtues carry it along. 
Michael York and Jenny Agutter are charming 
and attractive enough to redeem even their weak¬ 
est lines and Richard Jordan is good as a much 
toned down Francis. Aside from Farr ah Fawcett - 
Majors’ ludicrous performance the background 
players are adequate. 

The film works best on a technical level in the 
scenes under the dome in the first part. Some 
more of the gadgetry is gone, specifically the 
dazzle chamber and Muscle (there is one unex¬ 
plained cry of "Muscle!"), but what the film does 
keep it uses well. The cub sequence has been 
much better integrated into the story than in 
Goodman’s screenplay, though the Cathedral set 
is too small to be convincing. 

The miniatures and the snorkel camera sys¬ 
tem used to film them work well, but the models 
are still obviously models. The film lacks the 
detail and realism of 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 
and despite Saul David’s claims the city design is 
not the first to owe nothing to METROPOLIS (no 
doubt he’s never seen THINGS TO COME). The 
matte work that combines the miniature with full 
size action is good but too sparse. The Texas lo¬ 
cations work well but they are not integrated well 
with the models, and since we never get into the 
parks and lakes seen in the miniature there is a 
claustrophobic feeling unrelated to the domes, 
which are not made convincing. Carrousel is 
beautiful. 

Technical and dramatic problems don’t really 
arise until Jess leads Logan to the underground’s 
lair. Away from the ultramodern surface the sets 
look too much like ordinary basements and fac¬ 
tories. The chase scenes carry things until the 
film finally snaps and never recovers. 

Logan and Jess stumble onto a beautiful ice 
cave filled with sculpture. Instantly there’s a 
tacky nude scene. Jenny Agutter is beautiful but 
the scene is so contrived that any pretense to 
realism is specious. The shot is pleasant but it's 
a cheap thrill inconsistent with the film’s tone 
and the relatively graceful use of nudity in the 
Love Shop and the later swimming scene. 

Then Box rolls in (Roscoe Lee Browne, wasted 
in a cameo). There’s some verbal sparring and 
Box shows them some frozen people. Box and Lo¬ 
gan fight. The cave falls on Box. Logan and Jes¬ 
sica move on. 

Anyone who hasn't read Goodman's screenplay 
will be lost; the novel is no help since its hand¬ 
ling of Box was totally different. In Goodman's 
script Box runs the freezer system where food 
from the marine breeding complex was stored. 
The system was abandoned but Box went on pass¬ 
ing the time with his ice sculpture and freezing 
anyone who showed up, like the runners, as he 
once froze fish and plankton. 

This information is almost lost in the dialogue 
and a large chunk of the sequence as written by 


Goodman is totally, glaringly lost in a clumsy 
job of editing. Logan and Jess enter the cave. 
They strip off their wet clothes and don some 
furs, but when Box takes them to the frozen peo¬ 
ple—a few seconds later—they toss off the furs 
and Logan is suddenly wearing his shirt and Jess 
has her tunic back on. When Box first rolled in 
he had humanoid hands. When he takes Logan and 
Jess to the Bluebeard room he suddenly has tool 
attachments on his arms. In the deleted scene, 
Box forced the humans to pose nude for him. He 
used his carving tools to capture them in ice and 
then they put on both their dried clothes and the 
furs. At least that's what Goodman wrote. With¬ 
out this material the Box sequence is jerky, in¬ 
consistent, and unsatisfying; it sets the tone for 
the rest of the film. 

The ice caves are beautiful but their collapse 
is dull and marred by poor effects work. Box is a 
weak design with none of the grotesque flavor of 
Nolan and Johnson’s original and his fight with 
Logan is brief and unexciting. 

If the scenes of Logan and Jessica in the na¬ 
tural world aren't as silly as they were in the 
screenplay they are also dull. After the initial, 
obligatory sunset shots the film never convinces 
us that these people are wandering through a to¬ 
tally new environment and their experiences have 
none of the humor or wonder potential in the ma¬ 
terial. 

The Washington scenes, while burdened with 
uneven matte work, are interesting if too like the 
similar material in the PLANET OF THE APES 
films. There's some eeriness but the whole 
Washington sequence seems too calculated to 
make LOGAN'S RUN a bicentennial event. 

Then the Old Man appears. Peter Ustinov is 
beautiful, funny, and great to watch. He also 
brings the film to a grinding halt. Not even the 
well staged fight and Francis’s death can rebuild 
suspense after the time spent on Ustinov’s lovely, 
humorous, self-indulgent performance. 

The climax is worse on film than it was in the 
screenplay. The flashbacks during the mind probe 
are a very artificial device for creating tension 
and the laser and holographic effects, while in¬ 
teresting, are nothing that couldn't have been 
done with conventional opticals. The disaster is 
very poorly choreographed and the effects just 
aren’t good enough. When the people appear on 
the power plant there is no feeling that they have 
just escaped from a holocaust through a rent in 
the dome. The action with Ustinov and the crowd 
is touching but as a climax to the adventure it is 
unsatisfying. 

The first part of the film succeeds as science 
fiction melodrama mainly through skilled produc¬ 
tion. After Box the movie loses control in one 
miscalculation after another, and it fails to de¬ 
liver very much of the ’’pure entertainment" Saul 
David vowed was his goal. 

One thing the film does well is increase one’s 
respect for the novel. In a short book Nolan and 
Johnson created more excitement and interest 
than the film does in almost two hours. As a mo¬ 
vie version of Log an’s Run all the film does is 
show adequate visualizations of a few of the no¬ 
vel’s set pieces. The novel is a better story with 
more to say, and despite $9,000,000 worth of 
production it is still more entertaining. 

The book's story is reduced to its simplest 
level by the filmmakers, a chase adventure, but 
everything that made the chase adventure of the 
novel special, the pace, the theme, and the au¬ 
thors’ inventive skills, was dropped; did anyone 
behind the film realize the book was more than 
action and gadgets? The film doesn’t even handle 
the chase adventure properly; whatever tension 
grows in the New You or Washington is negated 
almost immediately in dramatic miscalculations. 
Incredibly, the film is often dull. 

We enter the theater saying, "Amaze us," but 
except for Carrousel, some moments in the min¬ 
iature, and parts of the New You, ice cave and 
Washington, LOGAN’S RUN does not amaze. 
There is none of the wonder or brilliant imagery 
that films like ZARDOZ or THE TIME MACHINE 
achieved on a fraction of the money. The effects 
are good; it is the handling of them that reduces 
potential marvels to mildly interesting moments. 

Much of the blame for the failure of LOGAN'S 
RUN must fall on Saul David. Evidently he had 
his own ideas on how the story should be done ev- 
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Top: After a kill, Francis (Richard Jordan) de¬ 
posits evidence inside a computer examination 
terminal for identification. Bottom: In a sequence 
edited from the film, Francis annihilates a run¬ 
ner (Denny Arnold)as crowds of onlookers cheer, 
one of many scenes edited from the film. 


er since he encountered it at Bantam Books. Un¬ 
fortunately David's ideas as shown in the film and 
the Goodman screenplay are hoary science fiction 
cliches; the closed environment, the phony state 
religion, the ruling computer, the emergence in¬ 
to a natural world, and the holocaust that ties up 
loose ends. 

There’s still life in those ideas, but it would 
take someone familiar with how they’ve been used 
in thirty years of modern science fiction to find 
it. (Note how Nolan and Johnson gave new life to 
the totalitarian state theme and the quest-adven¬ 
ture format by fusing them with the youth cult.) 
At least someone familiar with science fiction 
would know that these ideas aren’t strong enough 
in themselves to carry a story without careful 
handling and new insights. 

The rediscovery of the "natural” world for in¬ 
stance is a cliche that hasn’t been taken seriously 
in prose science fiction for years. The best 
handling of it might be Isaac Asimov’s short 
story "It’s Such a Beautiful Day," published in 
the fifties, which reduced the problem to the dis¬ 
tinctly non-apocalyptic level of a small boy who 
discovers the joy of walking in mud puddles when 
everyone else teleports from place to place. 

From the years it has taken prose science fic¬ 
tion to grow from its pulp origins to its present 
relatively literate form (compare a 1937 "clas¬ 
sic" like Edward E. Smith’s Galactic Patrol to 
Joe Haldeman’s 1974 Nebula Award Winner The 
Forever War ) science fiction writers know that 
good science fiction needs consistency, logic, 
technical plausibility, and solid crafting of plot 
and character—all of which LOGAN'S RUN lacks. 
Just because you’re working in fantasy doesn’t 
mean you can abuse your audience's intelligence 
as even serious films like PLANET OF THE 
APES and SILENT RUNNING so often do. 

This doesn't mean science fiction is a special 
realm only members of the Science Fiction Writ¬ 
ers of America can explore, but science fiction 
is a special field with unique problems prose 
science fiction has solved through years of trial 
and error and much good—and far more bad— 
writing. 

Those films science fiction writers have been 
involved in have been classics. Consider H. G. 
Wells and THINGS TO COME, Robert A. Hein- 
lein and DESTINATION MOON, Richard Matheson 
and THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN, and Ar¬ 
thur C. Clarke and 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. 
(A notable exception, PROJECT MOONBASE, 
which Heinlein worked on is blessedly little seen.) 
Even the making of competent films like FOR¬ 
BIDDEN PLANET or THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL needs respect for the genre and, 
often, a story rooted in the field. 

Among the fine science fiction writers with 
screenwriting experience are Harlan Ellison, 
Theodore Sturgeon, Norman Spinrad, Ray Brad¬ 
bury, and Leigh Brackett. Why would filmmakers 
who might sink millions into a science fiction 
film not take advantage of the people who know 
science fiction? 

Or, more specifically, why weren’t William F. 
Nolan and George Clayton Johnson allowed to a- 
dapt their novel to the screen and do it the way it 
should have been done? Both writers have a list 
of screen credits which more than demonstrates 
their competence. 

How LOGAN'S RUN will affect the new wave of 
science fiction films is uncertain. If it is a com¬ 
mercial flop it might kill the boom before it 
starts. If it is a financial success it might en¬ 
courage filmmakers to use shoddy concepts and 
storytelling. Great science fiction films have 
been made and can still be made. LOGAN'S RUN 
is a half-step forward and a long fall backwards. 
As an omen it is expensive, disappointing, and 
uncertain. We car only hope that Hollywood will 
learn from it and do better next time... perhaps 
on a film version of LOGAN’S WORLD... 
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Interviews with George Pal, Saul David, Michael Anderson, 
Dale Henessyand LB. Abbott 


LOGAN’S RUN is a science fiction film that 
has been long in coming, and its appearance fin¬ 
ally in 1976 turns out to be little more than an¬ 
ti-climactic, sort of like D. W. Griffith putting off 
filming BIRTH OF A NATION until after GONE 
WITH THE WIND became a success. MGM was 
actively planning the production of LOGAN’S RUN 
in 1968, and the intervening eight years have tak¬ 
en a lot of sharpness off the cutting edge of its fu¬ 
turistic Weltanschauun g. While Saul David, the 
film’s producer, was working at Bantam Books, 
turning down Log an's Run for publication, pro¬ 
ducer George Pal was actively involved in its 
pre-production planning as a film, while his then 
current production of THE POWER was winding 
under the direction of Byron Haskin. "I didn't di¬ 
rect THE POWER,” Pal told us, ”because I 
thought LOGAN'S RUN would be my next film. 
Two solid years of my life went into it, because I 
believed in it. " Commenting on the toll the inter¬ 
vening years have taken on the project, Pal ob¬ 
served "Much of its impact has fizzled away by 
now. I don't think it's as good a project, today, 
as when I had it eight years ago. PLANET OF 
THE APES took a little of the edge off it, 2001 
took a little more away, then CLOCKWORK OR¬ 
ANGE. It’s a shame it couldn't have been made 
when it was something special." 

George Pal's LOGAN'S RUN would have borne 
little resemblance to the MGM film of today, pri¬ 
marily because Pal liked the original novel by 
William F. Nolan and George Clayton Johnson and 
planned to retain as much of it as possible. "I 
thought it was full of fantastic things," he said. 
'It's basically a chase, and a chase is usually 
good material. It's very well written." Among 
the basic concepts of the novel stripped away in 
the present version, Pal intended to retain the 
age of universal death at 21, despite the casting 
problems it would entail. Pal had even consider¬ 
ed lowerin g the age-limit to 18! "Like Romeo and 
Juliet," he said, "it would have been sad to see 
them die. And I love to use fresh faces in choos¬ 
ing my actors." Pal's version retained the world¬ 
wide scope of the novel, with Box ruling a penal 
colony at the North Pole instead of just a food 


storage locker. "I wanted to make Box more e- 
laborate," he said, "bringing out the machine/ 
human dichotomy—half of him wires, and one 
mechanical lens, but partly human with a normal 
eye also." To do the screenplay, MGM hired 
writer Richard Maibaum who had made a reputa¬ 
tion collaborating on the early actionful James 
Bond series, including DR. NO (1962) and GOLD- 
FINGER (1964). 

"One of Richard Maibaum's contributions," 
said Pal, "was a bit of irony at the end which I 
think is tremendous, a beautiful twist which was¬ 
n’t in the book. In the beginning of the picture, 
you learn that Chaney Moon founded this society 
200 years before. At 21 everybody had to go and, 
as he was the head of the State, at 21 he killed 
himself, as an example. As the film opens, Moon 
is in a sort of 'Lenin’s' tomb, where his body lies 
in state. Every day it is mechanically activated 
and he delivers the 'Founder's Address,' a speech 
which establishes the whole society and its raison 
d'etre . But when Logan reaches Sanctuary at the 
end, he meets the oldest man alive, 200 years 
old, and it’s Chaney Moon!" Pal laughs animated¬ 
ly, relishing the point. "He was the first runner! 
We could have had Lloyd Bridges and son for this 
role, or Kirk Douglas or Robert Mitchum. A won¬ 
derful gimmick, I think. " The Sanctuary of the 
Maibaum screenplay was located in Pittsburgh, 
where gas-masked children play hopscotch and 
runners survive under barely liveable conditions. 

MGM had paid $100,000 for the film rights to 
LOGAN'S RUN. Screenwriter Richard Maibaum 
cost them another $110,000. And George Pal, for 
whom they had bought the property in the first 
place, was highly salaried for his services as a 
producer. The money being sunk into LOGAN'S 
RUN makes its cancellation by the studio seem 
strange, until you look at what happened to MGM 


George Pal interviewed by Frederick S. Clarke 
and Dennis S. Johnson. Saul David and Dale Hen- 
essy interviewed by Wallace A. Wyss. Michael 
Anderson and L. B. Abbott interviewed by Steve 
Rubin. 


during this period, from 1967 to 1969. Those 
were the rough, EASY RIDER years for Holly¬ 
wood, which saw the demise of the "big budget" 
picture, and set in motion forces which saw the 
eventual collapse of MGM as one of the "majors," 
along with the auction of its studio facilities and 
properties. The trouble at MGM began in early 
July 1967, with the replacement of Robert M. 
Weitman, vice president in charge of movie and 
television production for the past five years, in a 
surprise announcement by MGM president Robert 
H. O'Brien which shocked the movie industry. 

In 1968, Pal flew to Brazil to scout locations 
for the production of LOGAN'S RUN. He was de¬ 
lighted with the ultra-modern architecture he 
found in that country's new capitol, Brasilia, a 
city designed and built from scratch in the heart 
of the country's interior, an entire city of futur¬ 
istic arching steel, concrete and glass buildings 
and breathtakingly expansive plazas and court¬ 
yards. As he returned to Hollywood, Pal was 
convinced that he had found the ideal locations to 
film LOGAN’S RUN, an entire city where the po¬ 
tential for breakneck chase and action was almost 
limitless. But during his brief trip the corporate 
power struggle continued at MGM, and he return¬ 
ed to Hollywood only to find a new regime in pow¬ 
er, one which automatically cancelled every pro¬ 
ject then in development at the studio! 

"I became friendly with one management," ex¬ 
plained Pal, "and this probably went against me 
with the next management. By the time I got 
friendly with the next management, they were out, 
and a new one came in. Really, I tried to be 
friendly with everyone. Usually, I succeeded. I 
tried to be reasonable. I tried to understand 
them. Usually it works, but when you have these 
short managements, that's trouble. Before you 
really get to where you develop good relation¬ 
ships, they’re gone and the next group despises 
you because you were good friends with the old 
one! A new management likes to clear the decks. 
It doesn’t want to take responsibility for flops or 
give the credit for a winner to the old crew." 

The problem was not the script, or the con¬ 
cept. According to Pal, "Script changes were 
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Producer Saul David 
(left) and director 
Michael Anderson 
discuss the filming 
of the Ice Cave 
sequence. Saul David 
molded the shape 
and content of 
LOGAN’S RUN from 
the beginning by 
setting the film's 
story concept for 
screenwriter David 
Zelag Goodman, then 
following through in 
determining its 
physical execution 
by providing his own 
sketches of how 
these concepts were 
to be visualized. 



Shown opposite are 
Saul David's early 
sketches of many of 
the film's ambitious 
story concepts and 
sequences. Right: 
Seven panels from 
David’s storyboard 
for Carrousel, and 
his corresponding 
notes explaining the 
action. Top: David's 
concept of the 
cosmetic surgery 
machine for the New 
You Shop. Middle: A 
rough design of Box. 
Bottom: The film’s 
Hologram sequence 
as it was first 
envisioned by David. 
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minimal. The problem was convincing manage¬ 
ment that the project was a good one. ’’ A last ray 
of hope was offered when AIP became interested 
in the property on hearing that MGM had decided 
to put LOGAN’S HUN on the shelf. AIP made a 
series of offers, up to $200,000 for the property, 
but MGM’s asking price was $350,000, the amount 
they figured they had invested into it, and the 
deal fell through. AIP had planned to budget the 
picture at only $1,500,000, which at the time they 
considered ’’spectacular. M "It was just at that 
time when Hollywood was scared of anything that 
cost money," Pal concluded, and after two years 
of work on the project, he abandoned it and his 
longtime association with MGM. 

Producer Saul David first encountered Log an’s 
Run at Bantam Books in 1967, where he had 
worked for ten years as one of their top execu¬ 
tives prior to becoming a movie producer. "I re¬ 
fused it," remembers David, "and they sold it to 
Dell. I told them it was a kind of a comic book. " 
At the time, David had just concluded a highly 
successful stint as producer for 20th Century- 
Fox, making FANTASTIC VOYAGE and two a- 
musing, imaginative spy-film satires OUR MAN 
FLINT and IN LIKE FLINT. Later, David joined 
the staff at MGM as Executive Story Editor, and 
in the early months of 1974 was reassigned to 
produce LOGAN’S RUN for the studio. David still 
disliked the novel, and his appointment as pro¬ 
ducer had in fact resulted from a memo he had 
written as Story Editor about how it should be 
chan ged if MGM was ever to reactivate it as a 
production. The memo had come to the attention 
of Dan Melnick, MGM’s chief of worldwide pro¬ 
duction, who at the time was casting about for 
properties to fill a limited production slate of 
prestige pictures to be released through United 
Artists, following MGM’s abdication from the 
distribution business entirely. While FUTURE- 
WORLD had presented itself as a natural produc¬ 
tion option—WESTWORLD had been MGM's big¬ 
gest hit in years—it had that onus of the "old 
management" which George Pal spoke of, and 
Melnick had no wish to make a success out of the 
project of his predecessor James T. Aubrey, and 
so LOGAN’S RUN seemed the ideal substitute, 
something MGM already owned. 

Stanley Greenberg was announced as the writ¬ 
er on the reactivated LOGAN’S RUN, but was re¬ 
placed several months later by David Zelag Good¬ 
man who worked with Saul David a full year in 
shaping the producer’s story concepts into ac¬ 
ceptable screenplay form. Concerning the vast 
differences in the final screenplay as compared 
to the original novel, Goodman explained: "Saul 
David had a vision of the film which was quite 
specific. He told me what he had in mind in 
terms of an older world. It was his response to 
the material and what he thought it needed to be¬ 
come a successful film. The material was shaped 
to fit us, rather than we adjusting to the material. 
That which came along in the book which could be 
maintained we used only in relation to our story, 
which had been inspired by the novel. It was a 
good concept and I think it works. " 

David Zelag Goodman did the screenplay for 
Frank Perry's MAN ON A SWING and while at 
MGM worked on an aborted science fiction pro¬ 
ject of Douglas Trumbull’s and producer Michael 
Gruskoff called PYRAMID. The property was an 
original screenplay Goodman did from ideas pro¬ 
vided by then-story editor Saul David, though they 
never worked together personally. "It was about 
energy," said Goodman, "and it took place in the 
future. The energy suddenly began to disappear 
and the story involved people on a trek to an en¬ 
ergy source that was on the other side of the 
world. And it was found to be inside an old pyra¬ 
mid. When they go inside the pyramid it was 
very complicated and computerized. It was the 
first film of a science fiction nature I ever work¬ 
ed on. Later, Saul suggested me for LOGAN'S 
RUN. ’’ 

Discussing the changes that he made in the 
original material, Goodman explained "Saul and I 
agreed that at 21 the age-limit was too young. 
The choice of 21 by the authors seemed to be ar¬ 
bitrary, and probably grew out of the times in 
which the book was written when concepts were 
youth-oriented. Changing the *age, changes the 
outlook. It isn't strictly a youth kind of thing. At 
30 you begin to question things more. It adds di¬ 


mension to the story. " David explained another 
reason for the change by saying "There’s a broad 
range of actors to choose from when you go above 
21," adding sarcastically, "If we had to have un- 
der-21 actors, all we would have for a vocabu¬ 
lary is a series of grunts." 

"We invented little things," continued Goodman 
about the changes, "like having a runner have on 
him an ankh, which triggers the discovery that 
there are too many runners who haven’t been 
caught. The book was more detailed, and had a 
mentality behind the system. Our story, by very 
serious design, does not tell you how this all 
came about. Saul and I both felt that to explain all 
of this was wrong. There is one thing that science 
fiction shares with mystery stories, the great 
mystery stories, not the trash, and that is when 
you come to the end, if you give an explanation, 
whatever it is, there is never enough surprise in 
the end and you feel let down. I did FAREWELL 
MY LOVELY which is a great story by Raymond 
Chandler and when you get down to the denoue¬ 
ment, everything is explained. I told the director 
when I was writing the screenplay that when we 
get down to the end, I’m going to do the explana¬ 
tion in one minute, because if we do it in five 
minutes it's not going to make any difference. If 
the audience has enjoyed the picture, everything 
you tell them doesn’t matter. You don’t have to 
explain. In LOGAN'S RUN we don't know where 
this society came from, why there are these 
rules, why there are these crystals, why any¬ 
thing. We just go ahead and accept it. The book 
had a rationale behind it all but we discarded that 
and left out the explanations." 

One of the invented concepts in the film is 
Carrousel, a spectacle in which citizens are sup¬ 
posedly offered the chance for another life, com¬ 
bining the mock religious ceremony of a BE¬ 
NEATH THE PLANET OF THE APES with the 
crowd pleasing violence of ROLLERBALL. The 
ritual of Carrousel replaced the Sleep Shops of the 
novel because, as Goodman explained, "This 
made more sense for us than people just going to 
the Sleep Shops willingly dying whatever the mo¬ 
tivation. Ostensibly with Carrousel they have an 
opportunity to live if they can reach the top, to be 
renewed or reborn. We don’t say they'll stay at 
30, we say they’ll come back. We aren't specific 
at all. It’s just that they’re going to live as op¬ 
posed to dying. And then Logan finds out when he 
is briefed by the computer that this is all bull¬ 
shit. There is no renewal." 

Goodman made many other changes from the 
novel suggested by Saul David which are outlined 
in the previous section called "Evolution" (see 
page 10). David defends his screen version by 
saying "Recently, Nolan and Johnson told me 
that I was right about the changes." But William 
F. Nolan qualifies that quite a bit, saying "While 
I did tell Saul David that I felt his production 
ideas, in terms of set design, etc., were super¬ 
ior, I did not tell him that I considered the story 
changes to be superior to the plot of the original 
novel I wrote with Johnson. In fact, I think the 
changes were, in many instances, unfortunate and 
served to damag e the original concept." 

Goodman's script, and consequently the film, 
has numerous lapses in logic and an overall "con¬ 
trived" feeling. Explaining why the computer goes 
"mad" while probing Logan's brain at the end of 
the film, Goodman said "Because Logan is not 
giving it an answer that is acceptable," betraying 
a complete lack of understanding of computers 
not to mention believable plotting in science fic¬ 
tion. No matter how bizarre or strange is the 
science fiction universe created, it must possess 
an inner consistency and logic to become be¬ 
lievable. Note how well motivated is Hal 9000's 
breakdown in 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY, a film 
with intelligence as well as production value. On 
the subject of the fiery catastrophe which befalls 
the city at the conclusion of LOGAN’S RUN, 
Goodman explained "I was suggesting that all the 
energy of the city is somehow tied into the ’Life 
Clocks. ’ It's a symbolic thing. It’s a movie con¬ 
ceit too. We do take license with the situation. It 
has nothing to do with circuit breakers or safety 
devices. It’s all symbolism." How ironic than an 
empty-headed movie such as LOGAN’S RUN 
should plead "symbolism" in its own defense. On 
a symbolic level its simple-minded equation of 
technology with evil and nature with good is fash¬ 


ionably naive and self-contradictory. Logan and 
his fellow citizens are not likely to live to be 
even 30 running wild, for old age is not a grant 
of nature but is itself a technological achievement 
of man. What the conclusion of LOGAN'S RUN 
boils down to is simply the hoariest movie cliche 
around, the deus ex machina science fiction e- 
quivalent to the burning house or erupting volcano 
of countless horror and adventure films. Surely 
by 1976 the science fiction film should be above 
such crudities. 

As illogical, implausible and hackneyed as it 
is, Saul David's concept and David Zelag Good¬ 
man's script of LOGAN’S RUN won management 
approval from MGM and the go-ahead for produc¬ 
tion to begin in early 1975. Approval came about 
specifically for the damage done to the original 
concept in order to make it more "bankable" to 
executive mentalities: 1) the upped age-limit now 
permitted a "star" to be cast in the title role; 
forget that they always had the option to cast a 
well-known actor for the -role of Ballard even if 
they had kept the age-limit at 21; 2) the scope of 
the action had been reduced from a world-wide 
stage down to the confines of a single city and its 
surrounding environment, providing obvious e- 
conomies; 3) the Washington D. C. settings are 
beefed up to cash-in on the Bicentennial; and 4) a 
forced, contrived disaster film conclusion is 
tacked on to provide some spectacle and excite¬ 
ment, otherwise sadly lacking, exploiting the 
latest box-office fad. 

Locked into this concept was director Michael 
Anderson, who joined the project in January 1975 
after the production go-ahead had been given. 
"The adaptation from the book into a film had al¬ 
ready been done," Anderson told us. "My chal¬ 
lenge was to make the people more important 
than the backgrounds. " Coincidentally, Anderson 
had been involved with LOGAN’S RUN eight years 
earlier and would also have been George Pal’s 
choice as director. "I would spend hours talking 
with George Pal about various projects of his," 
recalled Anderson. "At the time I was working at 
Metro on the preparation of THE GIANT TAIPAN, 
based on a novel by James Clavell, which was 
finally shelved. George and I. were both very keen 
about doing LOGAN’S RUN. I was merely involved 
in preliminary talks about the story idea and was 
never hired to do it because it wasn’t a go pro¬ 
ject. It was just an interest I had in the material 
then. " Anderson was finally hired eight years lat¬ 
er, after similar talks with producer Saul David. 

Explaining his input on the project, Anderson 
said ’In the conferences I had with Saul David and 
David Zelag Goodman our aim was to enhance the 
book in the screenplay by bringing out the per¬ 
sonal story, the personal romance of the people 
involved. Too often in science fiction films, the 
end result is that you don't care about the people, 
you're interested in the special effects or the 
backgrounds. This was an obstacle I sought to 
overcome in making the audience really care a- 
bout Logan and the girl. We decided very early in 
the production to let the special effects and the 
backgrounds take their respective place in the 
telling of the story and to pull the people into the 
foreground." 

Producer Saul David echoed these sentiments 
by saying "When you put all that money into sets, 
what you finally feel like doing is having the 
characters walk onto the set and say 'get a load 
of those walls!' I suppose this is one of the rea¬ 
sons some science fiction films seem very stilt¬ 
ed. It's a big tendency in Hollywood and has been 
in filmmaking since the very beginning. There’s 
an old wise crack: ’follow the money' which 
means, when you're in doubt as to where to point 
the camera, point it at the most expensive item, 
whether it’s the actor or the set. " David could 
have been discussing his own film, FANTASTIC 
VOYAGE, where the actors did indeed spend most 
of their time marvelling at those great sets. It is 
to the producer's credit that he sought to avoid 
this same pitfall, usually successfully, in LO¬ 
GAN’S RUN. And it was this goal which attracted 
him to director Michael Anderson, whose hand¬ 
ling of the dramatic aspects of a similar project, 
Anderson’s film version of 1984, had impressed 
the producer. 

LOGAN’S RUN isn’t half the film 1984 is, but 
what success it does achieve stems largely from 
director Michael Anderson’s handling of the dr a- 
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Top: Jessica (Jenny Agutter), Logan (Michael 
York) and the Old Man (Peter Ustinov) return to 
the domed city. Middle: Logan is interrogated by 
the computer, surrounded by six holograms vis¬ 
ible on cylindrical monitors. Bottom: Screenwrit¬ 
er David Zelag Goodman and Jenny Agutter. 


matics, enhanced by a powerful score from Jerry 
Goldsmith. "I think the audience can relate to the 
people and to what the film has to say," said An¬ 
derson, going on to comment on how he feels LO¬ 
GAN'S RUN is different from past science fiction 
films. "We don't tell people anything," he said. 
"We leave the audience to fill in the gaps. You 
can imagine any kind of life going on under this 
domed city. We just sketch it in, without cross¬ 
ing the 't's or dotting the 'i's. " 

Anderson had considerable influence in the 
film's casting. He suggested Michael York for the 
role of Logan, after working with him on his pre¬ 
vious film, CONDUCT UNBECOMING. "I discov¬ 
ered he was one of Saul David's first choices as 
well," said Anderson. "I think he's going to be 
one of our biggest stars." Anderson also sug¬ 
gested Jenny Agutter for the role of Jessica, a 
talented young actress who starred in Nicholas 
Roeg's WALKABOUT and won an Emmy for her 
role in the BBC production of THE SNOW GOOSE. 
"Everyone said 'Wonderful girl, we all know her 
work, but she's too young. ' Everyone remem¬ 
bered Jenny as a child," explained Anderson. 
"About two months later, when we still hadn't 
cast the part Jenny walked into the offices at 
MGM, she had just come to the States, and ev¬ 
eryone had to agree she wasn't a child anymore!" 
Jenny Agutter (put the accent on "Ag") got the 
part, and MGM put her under contract for two 
more pictures two months into the filming of LO¬ 
GAN'S RUN. Peter Ustinov, who runs away with 
the picture with his idiosyncratic portrayal of an 
old man inhabiting the ruins of Washington D.C., 
gave Anderson his first directing job and is god¬ 
father to one of his children. "We were in the ar¬ 
my together," added Anderson, "and we've liter¬ 
ally grown up through the years together." To top 
it off, Anderson works for the first time together 
with his son Michael Anderson, Jr, who plays Doc 
in the picture, the technician in charge of the New 
You Shop, who attempts to kill Logan. Other ac¬ 
tors in the cast include Richard Jordan as Fran¬ 
cis, an MGM contract player recruited from the 
New York Stage, Roscoe Lee Browne, a talented 
black actor disguised as Box, the mad robot ar¬ 
tist who rules the Ice Caves, and Farrah Fawcett- 
Major s as Holly, Doc's assistant, and wife to Lee 
Majors, TV's SIX MILLION DOLLAR MAN. 

Although Anderson strove to keep the art di¬ 
rection and special effects of LOGAN'S RUN from 
dominating the picture, he keenly understood the 
importance of these factors, and it was he who 
first suggested to Saul David that the film employ 
the developing technology of Holography. "At an 
early story conference about a brainwashing se¬ 
quence, I brought it up," Anderson revealed, 
"because I had recently met Chris Outwater, who 
is involved in holography and who was later hired 
as- our consultant. He told me about experiments 
whereby, in the future, it will be possible to iso¬ 
late dreams that you've had and project them 
photographically for viewing. " Saul David liked 
the idea, and sketched a rough story-board for 
the sequence, involving six disembodied heads of 
Michael York, representing the parts of his brain 
being probed by the computer. The heads were to 
be holographic images which would surround the 
live actor in a filmed sequence in which the cam¬ 
era would move around and through true project¬ 
ed holograms. Late in April 1975, Anderson di¬ 
rected Michael York on a revolving stage at the 
Multiplex Company in San Francisco, shooting 
footage that would later be developed into moving 
three-dimensional holograms. The concept gain¬ 
ed the film a lot of publicity, and optimism ran 
wild at MGM with talk of being on "the threshold 
of the next major breakthrough in the science of 
moviemaking. Unfortunately, the results achiev¬ 
ed in the finished film are rather pathetic, indis¬ 
tinguishable as either holograms or anything spe¬ 
cial, as the six York images are displayed within 
TV-like monitors. The sequence could not be 
filmed as planned because the mono-chromatic 
(not "full-color" as ballyhooed) holograms re- 











quired illumination from a 150-watt light bulb, 
could be viewed only from a certain angle, and 
required mounting on a rotating cylinder for 
viewing. Rather than abandoning the concept en¬ 
tirely and striving for something more visually 
impressive using conventional means, David de¬ 
cided to stick with the holograms and the limita¬ 
tions they imposed. 

Principal photography on LOGAN’S RUN began 
June 27, 1975 with locations in Dallas, Texas, 
where futuristic architecture would save the pro¬ 
duction a projected $3,000,000 in set construc¬ 
tion. The MGM company filmed large crowd 
scenes for the exterior of Carrousel in the Great 
Hall of the Apparel Mart, part of the huge 135 
acre Dallas Market Center. During their stay in 
Texas, lasting a little more than three weeks, 
the unit also filmed at the Oz Club in Dallas in 
which 25 nude couples dance out a psychedelic 
love scene for the ’’Love Shop” sequence of the 
film; other Dallas locations utilized were the Hall 
of Nations at the World Trade Center, the inter¬ 
national headquarters of the Zale Jewelry Com¬ 
pany which served as Sandman Headquarters, the 
First National Bank Building and the Bruton Park 
Building which served as a 23rd Century Apart¬ 
ment Building; the climactic scenes of the film 
were shot at the Water Gardens in Ft. Worth and 
are visually extended for long shots via matte 
paintings to add details not part of the existing 
structure; and en route to Ft. Worth the MGM 
company stopped at Arlington to film at the city’s 
Health Center which doubles for the Sandman 
Gymnasium in the film. The 23rd Century is here 
today, and it’s all in Texas! 

During the location filming, production de¬ 
signer Dale Henessy put finishing touches on the 
sets of LOGAN’S RUN being constructed at the 
MGM Culver City studios. Henessy had won an 
Oscar previously working for Saul David as art 
director on FANTASTIC VOYAGE. More recent¬ 
ly, he created the satisfying futuristic sets for 
Woody Allen’s SLEEPER. As production design¬ 
er of LOGAN'S RUN, his responsibilities covered 
a wide range, from pre-production story-board¬ 
ing all the way to prop design. "I don’t tread on 
anybody's toes," smiled Henessy. "But I try to 
tell people what's possible and what isn’t. Some¬ 
times I’m amazed myself at what we can build." 
Henessy worked closely with producer Saul David 
who drew concepts throughout the production on 
sketch pads with vari-colored felt-tipped pens, 
plotting out various sequences in the film, cos¬ 
tume ideas, character delineations, and story¬ 
board-type developments of key scenes. "I sup¬ 
pose I’m a pain in the ass to the art director," 
laughed David, an accomplished artist, "but that’s 
the way I communicate." Henessy modified and 
refined David's ideas in sketches of his own 
which were then assigned to illustrators in the 
MGM art department for rendering as full-color 
illustrations measuring 3 feet tall by 4 1/2 feet 
wide. (Four of these illustrations are pictured on 
page 4, and four others are illustrated on page 44 
and 45 of Vol 5 No 1). Once these illustrations 
are given final approval, they are rendered by the 
art department as quarter inch scale drawings 
and sent to the construction department for the 
actual building of the set. 

Henessy designed the cosmetic surgery com¬ 
plex of the New You shop from David's concepts, 
and made a fleet of maze cars, which zip the in¬ 
habitants of the domed city from place to place 
inside transparant tubular tunnels. Eighty mini¬ 
maze cars criss cross the expansive miniature, 
while two full-scale vehicles were constructed by 
placing aerodynamic body shells on the studio’s 
own electric scooter cars. Always one for re¬ 
sourceful use of available materials, Henessy ev¬ 
en improvised the Cathedral set, using the back ¬ 
side of one of the sets on the lot, dressing up the 
structural timber supports to make a weird en¬ 
vironment. That brainstorm saved the expense of 
shooting the sequence at a location site selected 
in Alabama. Sadly, Henessy abandoned the com¬ 
plex Sandman side-gun with its six amazing car¬ 
tridges, because its cowbuy-style Colt. 44 pearl- 
handled appearance was not futuristic enough. "I 
decided to go for an entirely self-contained unit 
that would shoot flames out of the front," said 
Henessy. "It is equipped to do 15 shots before 
reloading is necessary. I then rigged the targets 
with explosive squibs so there would be sparks 


when they were 'hit. "’ For the computers at 
Sandman Headquarters, Henessy was able to rent 
some futuristic ones from Maxwell Smith, a sup¬ 
plier in Santa Monica who caters many of them to 
movie companies. 

Henessy is most proud, however, in discuss¬ 
ing the huge miniature of the domed city, con¬ 
structed on stage 12 of the Culver City lot, meas¬ 
uring 80 feet square, one of the largest ever 
built. "We built it large so we can shoot it with 
a special lens to make it look more realistic," 
he explained. "You’re in trouble with any minia¬ 
ture, of course. You’re stuck with the fact that 
you can’t show completely all of the foreground of 
the lower levels because you don’t have hundreds 
of little people running sround. We tried to make 
little people but they never look real. You use 
little magnets and they look like, well, little mag¬ 
nets ! What we do is pan over the city and where 
there are natural spots for people, like a park 
area, we’ll go out and shoot some people in a 
park and do a composite match. We shoot the 
miniature with a snorkel, a mirrorized lens on a 
long tube. This allows the camera to descend to 
’street level’ of the model while the camera man, 
remotely located, shoots a man in the street 
view of the model city. " 

Director Michael Anderson told us how he was 
able to use Henessy’s remarkably detailed set. 
"I treated the miniature as though it were a real 
city," said Anderson. "By using the snorkel cam¬ 
era, I was able to go across the city, under 
bridges, and down streets, using a technique that 
has never been used with miniatures before. I 
asked myself, 'If this were Rome and I had to 
pick up a car going through the streets, what 
would be the best way to do it?’ I was able to 
come in as though I were a helicopter. I’d come 
in across a tube tunnel and zero in on one of the 
cars and follow it. I was able to do this only be¬ 
cause of the snorkel camera, which provides a 
completely new effect in miniature work. I shot at 
normal speeds. The lens is on the end of a peri¬ 
scope and the camera is suspended in mid-air so 
that you have a long, thin arm with the periscope 
on the end of it, which permits the lens to go un¬ 
der things and around things, while the camera 
on top is operated by a regular crew. You see 
what’s being shot on a closed-circuit television 
screen. You can tread everywhere! I really think 
on LOGAN’S RUN we have established an innova¬ 
tion in the use of miniatures. " 

Working with Anderson and Henessy was spe¬ 
cial effects ace L. B. Abbott. "Bill Abbott was a 
tremendous help," said Anderson. "I consider 
him the best special effects man in the world. ” 
And Abbott is no stranger to science fiction 
films, having worked on Fred Sersen’s effects 
crew for THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 
at 20th Century-Fox in 1951. and on innumerable 
other films in the interim. "I've had a very long 
and busy career," said Abbott, "and I'm trying 
to phase myself out. Unfortunately, at this partic¬ 
ular moment. I've turned out to be the granddaddy 
of the field, and a lot of people are after me all 
the time to do things. It's all very flattering, but 
no matter how long you’ve worked in the field, 
when you start a new project you might as well 
realize that it's not going to be easy. " Comparing 
his work in special effects today to what was be¬ 
ing done twenty-five years ago when he was land¬ 
ing Klaatu's spaceship in Washington D.C., Abbott 
said "It’s different, not necessarily the concepts, 
but in the advancements in film stocks and equip¬ 
ment which have made it possible to do things now 
that you couldn't do twenty-five years ago. And 
I’m sure we’ll continue to progress in this way. " 
One of these new techniques used in LOGAN'S 
RUN is the CRI (Color Reversal Internegative) 
Method for producing composite shots. Four such 
shots were used in the film to place people inside 
the domed city miniature. Abbott first filmed the 
miniature city from the desired angle, choosing 
that area into which the people were to be insert¬ 
ed. Using this as the line-up shot, he then took 
extras and a crew out to the Sepulveda Dam, 
marking off an area that corresponded to the 
area in the miniature where the people were to 
be inserted. Abbott placed his camera on the top 
of the dam and filmed the seventy-five extras a- 
gainst a huge expanse of nearly white concrete. 
Up to this point, Abbott’s methodology had been 
completely conventional. The new advantage of 


the CRI mehtod now comes in the compositing of 
the two scenes, which is done without the use of 
inter positives and color separations, essentially 
reducing the number of film generations and 
hence the graininess and detectability of the com¬ 
posite. The miniature city has been filmed with 
CRI stock which produces a black when exposed 
as compared to the white of a regular negative. 
The shot of the actors walking against the white 
background at Sepulveda Dam is then burned di¬ 
rectly into the desired area of the miniature, and 
on this second exposure, because the people were 
filmed against "white concrete," only the people 
are printed. "Prior to CRI," explained Abbott, 
"we had the ability to add a highlight to a nega¬ 
tive by adding exposure. We could add a black to 
a positive and we could always control the areas 
we were printing by using a matte system. But 
now we are able to add a black to a negative be¬ 
cause of the reversal process. " 

In addition to the CRI composite shots of the 
people in the domed city, Abbott was reposnsible 
for approximately 25 other conventional matte 
shots in the film, each costing anywhere between 
$4000 to $7000 to produce. Abbott explained a re¬ 
cent development which aided artist Matt Yuri- 
cich in executing the numerous matte paintings 
needed in the film. "It’s now possible to get large 
color enlargements," said Abbott. "In matte 
painting the idea is to have the painting large e- 
nough so that the matte artist isn’t trying to re¬ 
produce the Lord's Prayer on the head of a pin. 
The bigger the scale the easier it is for him to 
paint the details. Asking an artist to paint realis¬ 
tically, just from research and sucking it out of 
his thumb, makes matte painting extremely diffi¬ 
cult. Fortunately, in LOGAN'S RUN we were able 
to use color photographic enlargements as a base 
onto which the matte artist added the needed de¬ 
tails, and this photographic base always came 
through to give it a sense of reality. In the case 
of the Washington D.C. shots, we sent one of the 
art directors there with a cameraman and they 
photographed the various monuments at the de¬ 
sired angles. We’d already storyboarded what we 
wanted and they worked from that. We had en¬ 
largements made from their photos in the proper 
format, and Matt Yuricich’s problem was to paint 
in the ivy and age them, and it worked excellent¬ 
ly- " 

LOGAN'S RUN represents the most extensive 
use of special effects in a science fiction film 
since 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY to create the am¬ 
biance and spectacle of a world of the future. And 
the extensive post-production work required on 
the film to complete and integrate the effects, 
sent the production way over budget. Projected 
costs on the film in mid-1975 when it began film¬ 
ing were not to exceed $5,000,000. but as the 
production and post-production work progressed 
this figure nearly doubled, to a little more than 
$9,000,000! "The management at MGM stood be¬ 
hind the film," Saul David told us, obviously 
pleased at the vote of confidence they paid him, 
"and never complained about the millions of dol¬ 
lars being spent. " Production designer Dale Hen¬ 
essy echoed these sentiments by pointing out that 
"There was never any word from the 'top' on try¬ 
ing to minimize the number of composite matches 
used, so I indicated their use whenever they were 
necessary. In this movie we pulled out all the 
stops." 

To augment the spectacle and "bigness" of the 
picture, MGM struck 70mm prints for use in 
those engagements equipped for the larger for¬ 
mat, although the film had been shot in 35mm, a 
move similar to United Artists’ handling of ROL- 
LERBALL. The addition of Stereophonic sound 
and Jerry Goldsmith's lush, supportive score, 
bolster the film’s sheer entertainment value. 
MGM sneak previewed LOGAN’S RUN in San Di¬ 
ego in May, and based on the confused, often ir¬ 
ritated audience reaction, tacked on a printed 
prologue to historically explain the existence of 
the domed city. They also trimmed the film’s 
running time by some fifteen minutes. "Most of 
this footage," informed William F. Nolan, "con¬ 
sisted of a long opening chase in which Francis 
hunts down and destroys a runner. The film now 
opens on a glowing life-crystal in the pink palm 
of a newborn child, a much more effective and 
symbolic beginning. " 

Prior to its preview screening the film had 
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Top: Holly (Farrah Fawcett - Majors) prepares 
Logan (Michael York) for some cosmetic surgery 
in the New You Shop, designed by Dale Henessy 
from concepts supplied by Saul David. Bottom: 
Makeup artist William Tuttle helps Roscoe Lee 
Browne slip into his Box robot costume. 


already been shorn of a few of its sequences. 
"The biggest disappointment," said William F. 
Nolan, "was the near-total loss of the Love Shop 
sequence. I was in Dallas as this was being shot; 
it required four full working days, complete with 
erotic ballet movements, black lighting, fiery 
nude-body paints and incredible color effects and 
set dressing. It was meant to shock and arouse 
the senses, and Saul David imported ballet mas¬ 
ter Stephan Wenta from Europe just to choreo¬ 
graph it. Only a few muted fragments of all this 
remain in the final print, but the blame is not 
MG M’s. Saul David fought bitterly to save this 
footage, but the powers that be, in charge of 
ratings, refused to grant a GP to the film unless 
the sequence was removed, along with an artfully 
filmed scene between Logan and Jess in the cave 
of Box, wherein the robot sculpts their nude em¬ 
brace in glowing ice. In order to earn back its 
huge expense, an amazing $12,000,000 including 
promotion, LOGAN’S RUN had to carry a GP 
rating. Thus, both nude sequences were sadly e- 
liminated." 

While the Love Shop cuts may have been dras¬ 
tic, they are not nearly as damaging in their ab¬ 
sence to the film's flow and continuity as are the 
missing Ice Cave scenes. Without the scene of 
Box sculpting in ice the embrace of Logan and 
Jessica we totally miss the fact that he is the 
mad artist whose work transforms the beauty of 
the cavern. The sequence becomes, like so much 
of LOGAN'S RUN, just another pretty set for the 
stars to prance around in, shorn of its context 
and all meaning, and Box loses any dimension as 
a character, becoming only a slightly comic/pa¬ 
thetic figure, easily disposed of. And the editing 
of the sequence is crudely done, with Logan and 
Jessica jumping in and out of their clothes inex¬ 
plicably. If MGM wanted a PG rating, Box could 
have easily sculpted Logan and Jessica with their 
clothes on. This sequence is just one example of 
many in a film that simply fails to hang together. 
Quite frankly, for $9,000,000, LOGAN'S RUN is 
quite tacky. 

Nevertheless, when the film opened nationwide 
on June 23 at 500 theatres across the country, it 
pulled in big grosses, probably sparked by the 
largest saturation network and local television ad 
campaign in the history of MGM. Surprisingly, or 
perhaps not so, the film continues to do strong 
business even in its second and third week of 
playoff, and has already prompted MGM to com¬ 
mit itself to the production of four additional and 
unspecified science fiction properties at a cost of 
$25,000,000. Apparantly LOGAN'S RUN is what 
the movie public wants and expects from science 
fiction films. The general word-of-mouth recom¬ 
mendation as well as critical response to the film 
seems to be "It’s dumb, but fun." You get what 
you demand, and apparantly audiences have not 
progressed far beyond those of the fifties who 
made bug-eyed monsters all the rage. And since 
nothing breeds success in Hollywood like suc¬ 
cess, we can all expect much more of the same 
as LOGAN'S RUN in the very near future. The 
science fiction film boom may just turn out to be 
worse than no boom at all. 

But the bottom line on LOGAN’S RUN is the 
shameful waste of time, money and talent it rep¬ 
resents. When you think about the fact that George 
Pal didn’t spend $9,000,000 on DESTINATION 
MOON, WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE, WAR OF THE 
WORLDS and THE TIME MACHINE combined , 
even if extrapolated into today's inflationary pro¬ 
duction costs, you have some measure of Saul 
David's failure. But the final measure of the un¬ 
successful transition of Log an's Run to the screen 
is the original novel itself, which offers an ex¬ 
citement and a mind-stretching sense of wonder 
that reveals the film to be nothing more than a 
collection of B-film cliches in science fiction 
dress-up, shorn of the intelligence and imagina¬ 
tion which the genre requires. 
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Scenes from THE 
TENANT, currently in 
release by Paramount. 
Left: Director Roman 
Polanski plays 
Trelkovsky, the main 
character of his bleak 
psychological case 
study. 2: Trelkovsky 
is paranoid. 3: He 
imagines that the other 
tenants, led by Melvyn 
Douglas, are out to get 
him. Right: The 
Concierge (Shelley 
Winters) shows him the 
view from his flat, a 
window from which the 
previous tenant lept. 



THE TENANT 


THE TENANT A Paramount Release. 6/76. In 
Color. 125 minutes. A Marianne Film. Produced 
by Andrew Braunsberg. Directed by Roman Po¬ 
lanski. Screenplay by Gerard Brach and Polanski 
based on the novel by Roland Topor. Director of 
photography, Sven Nykvist, A.S.C. Music by Phi¬ 
lippe Sarde, conducted by Hubert Rostaing and 
Carlo Savina. Production designer, Pierre Guf- 
foy. Costumes, Jacques Schmidt. Makeup, Didier 
Labergne. Edited by Francoise Bonnot. Sound ed¬ 
itor, Michele Boehm. Art directors, Claude 
Moesching and Albert Rajau. Set decorator, Eric 
Simon. Optical effects, Jean Fouche. Production 
manager, Marc Maurette. Filmed at Eclair Stu¬ 
dio, Paris, France. 

Trelkovsky.Roman Polanski 

Stella.Isabelle Adjani 

The Concierge.Shelley Winters 

Mr. Zy.Melvyn Douglas 

Mme. Dioz .Jo Van Fleet 

Scope. Bernard Fresson 

Mme. Gaderian.Lila Kedrova 

Husband (Accident).Claude Dauphin 

Apartment Neighbor.Claude Pieplu 

Badar.Rufus 

Simon.Romain Bouteille 

Bar Waiter .Bernard Donnadieu 

Simone Choule.Dominique Poulange 

THE TENANT is not just about a victim, but 
THE victim, the ultimate loser, a man so down¬ 
trodden by the world, which cannot merely ignore 
him but must abuse him at every turn, that he 
ceases, nearly literally, to be a man. His name, 
temporarily, is Trelkovsky. His black defeat and 
dropping out from life (again, literally) provide 
the main force and drive of Roman Polanski's 
slow, subtle new film, based on a novel by Roland 
Topor. His trembling, drifting character, and 
more importantly, Polanski’s fine acting of it, 
dominate the film and solely determine one’s re¬ 
sponse to it. Not since REPULSION has Polanski 
designed one of his exercises in terror and 
threatened psychic existence in such risky terms. 
THE TENANT is, in part, a corrective, male 
version of REPULSION, with its conclusions and 
form even more pessimistic. 


David Bartholomew is our New York correspon¬ 
dent. His interview with Roman Polanski con¬ 
cerning THE TENANT will be published in our 
next issue. 

by David Bartholomew 


The story is simple. Trelkovsky moves into 
the apartment of a girl who has jumped from its 
window and now lingers near death. Just before 
she dies, in the hospital, Trelkovsky meets one 
of her girlfriends (Isabelle Adjani). Slowly he be¬ 
comes obsessed that the other tenants in the 
staid, dark, gloomy building, including the con¬ 
cierge (Shelley Winters) and landlord (Melvyn 
Douglas), are plotting against him, forcing him 
to assume the dead girl’s personality, seeking 
his own death. In the end, he repeats her doom. 

Polanski and co-screenwriter Gerard Brach 
(whose writing association goes back to REPUL¬ 
SION) have designed Trelkovsky nearly to the ex¬ 
tent of parody. He is the most put-upon thing one 
could ever imagine. The film is loaded with im¬ 
ages of his subjugation to everything and every¬ 
one around him. When he goes out, he must step 
in dog shit. Even the very least of his surround¬ 
ings, a grimy bum, takes apalling advantage of 
his impulse to generosity. He is so painfully 
withdrawn that even the most shy, victimized 
viewer in Polanski’s audience can feel justly su¬ 
perior to him. After the credits, in the film’s 
first shot, Trelkovsky walks into the courtyard 
and knocks at Winters' door; she ignores him at 
first, then cuts him off when he inquires about the 
vacant apartment. This, his first contact with an¬ 
other person in a film in which the character ap¬ 
pears on-screen nearly every second of the film's 
two-plus hour running time, is perfectly charac¬ 
teristic of his relations with every character 
weaving through the turmoil of his life. 

We learn practically nothing of Trelkovsky’s 
background. Polanski is even noncommital about 
how Trelkovsky knew of the apartment’s vacancy; 
he tells Winters it was "a friend" who told him, 
then later amends that to "a relative, actually." 
(In one of the film’s many ironies, this later be¬ 
comes true as he takes on the girl’s spirit, thus 
becoming a blood relative in the strictest sense.) 
This initial scene and dialogue exchange with 
Winters is instructive, for it sets the hedging, 
shifting quality of Trelkovsky's character, his 
discomfiture and perpetual weakness, which will 
be consistantly evident throughout the film. This 
indecision is encapsulated in two other scenes 
which closely follow: when Trelkovsky takes Ad¬ 
jani to a coffee bar, both shaken after seeing Si¬ 
mone in the hospital, and his order changes from 
beer to coffee to a martini. The other occurs 
earlier when Winters orders him to talk with the 
landlord, and Trelkovsky stands by the closed 
door and runs through a virtual litany of inter¬ 
rupted movements, hesitations, and gulps before 
knocking (and then, in this film which is also a 
grimly humorous meditation on noise and quiet, 


too loudly). 

We see hundreds of Trelkovsky’s around us 
every day. They seem to impersonate other peo¬ 
ple, equally nondescript. In the first scene, Win¬ 
ters judges him "a serious young man," a classic 
description that perhaps begins to get at the root 
of some of his problems, particularly his social 
stiffness and fear. There’s an emphasis on the 
word "young," and all through the film Polanski 
will physically contrast, in Sven Nykvist's sump¬ 
tuously textured images, Trelkovsky with the 
other tenants (all of whom are older), often in al¬ 
ternating close-ups emphasizing the smoothness 
of his skin with the wrinkles, lines and shadows 
of the old. He claims he is healthy and never 
sick, although significantly, he awakes the one 
night he spends away from his new apartment, in 
Adjani's room where he has passed out from 
drinking, and is violently ill. This scene also 
foreshadows the later late-night attack of nausea 
which leads to one of Polanski's major setpieces 
of nightmare and terror. 

Trelkovsky is threatened wherever he goes. 
Late in the film, in the bar he has fled to in des¬ 
peration, he whispers to the bartender, whore- 
acts violently. At first, we think he’s proposi¬ 
tioned him, as we know of his increasing bouts of 
transvestism, and sex hangs heavy in the air, 
with an obviously available prostitute lounging at 
the bar, also denoting its "cheapness." Surpris¬ 
ingly, we learn he is only after a gun, and he is 
roughly ejected. Even when he goes to the police 
to report the robbery of his apartment (interest¬ 
ingly, the apartment is now stripped of his things 
—TV, books, etc.—leaving him isolated with 
Simone's things), he is humiliated and belittled, 
and in an excellent detail, illustrating the kind of 
macabre humor we’ve come to expect from Po¬ 
lanski, even Trelkovsky's identity card, which 
the policeman has demanded to see, is crumbling, 
held together, as is Trelkovsky figuratively, by 
pins and tape. He takes one stand in the film, 
concerning the tenants' squabble about which he 
knows little, when he does not sign the petition Jo 
Van Fleet is circulating to rid the building of Lila 
Kedrova; almost immediately, Van Fleet snarls 
at him and warns him. 

The film's non-tenant characters form an in¬ 
teresting array whose function is to illuminate 
Trelkovsky. There is one parallel figure, also 
shy and pummelled by society, in Rufus, the dead 
girl’s long-distance admirer. In the bar where he 
and Trelkovsky go, the loud gang singles him out 
for exclusion from their "drinks-on-the-house" 
offer. Yet Trelkovsky only meets him because 
Rufus has screwed up all his courage to come to 
her apartment to tell her he loves her, an initia- 
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.. .despair is the emblem and haunting epitome of Polanski. 


tive (now piteously futile for him) that Trelkovsky 
seems incapable of, let alone actually "feeling” 
love for anyone and facing the possibility of hav¬ 
ing it reciprocated or rejected. The nearest he 
comes to it is Isabelle Adjani (is Simone like 
her?), whom he meets at the dying girl's bedside. 
Yet she is shallow and flighty. Although she takes 
him in several times during the film, she leaves 
him when her presence is most crucial. Just be¬ 
fore going out, she tells him "I love you" with no 
conviction whatsoever. 

Among the tenants, very few of whom we get to 
meet, Kedrova and her braces-ridden daughter 
(Polanski not missing a trick in larding his film 
with doom) are (also) singled out for persecution 
by the other tenants, but she has her one mad 
moment of revenge in placing her diarrhea by the 
others’ doors, skipping Trelkovsky’s door out of 
friendship, or better, sympathy (perhaps the only 
genuine shown to him in the film). But this kind¬ 
ness unintentionally only adds to his problems, as 
he must go out and put some by his own door so 
as not to appear guilty. Bernard Fresson, one of 
Trelkovsky's "friends" from work, becomes Po¬ 
lanski’s image of future-man, the survivor/in¬ 
heritor of the earth. Diametrically different from 
Trelkovsky, he is boistrous, obscene, a sexual 
(and otherwise) bully, a loudmouth, an urban ter¬ 
ror who has discovered the secret of getting by: 
the overassertion of himself. Polanski admirably 
toys with our response to him; in early scenes he 
is humorous, even to the beginning of his last 
scene, when he self-satisfyingly blasts the march 
music from his stereo for Trelkovsky's benefit. 
By the film’s end, however, we regard him al¬ 
most entirely negatively. 

There is simply no positive aspect to the film 
at all, not in character, mood, event, or setting. 
Even the film’s title is anonymous, sex-less, dry 
(compare "tenant" to "neighbor"). Its resolute 
sourness is revealed (again, in that very impor¬ 
tant first scene in Winters' apartment) by Win¬ 
ters' cute little dog angrily nipping at Trelkov¬ 
sky’s two movements to pet it. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of God or salvation here, even in the fun¬ 
eral scene, set in a church which quickly be¬ 
comes tomb-like for Trelkovsky and in which the 
priest's eulogy for Simone, the suicide, becomes 
an obscene diatribe directed against Trelkovsky. 

The two tenants that are individualized are at 
each other's throats, significantly, each without 
knowing anything at all about the other. Van Fleet 
believes that Kedrova has a fleet-footed, trouble¬ 
making son; Kedrova thinks that Van Fleet is a 
madwoman who moves her furniture around late 
at night. Both are isolated, hating without know¬ 
ledge and with prejudice (Trelkovsky is several 


times slurred for his Polish background, for in¬ 
stance, by Douglas and the cops). Even the pos¬ 
sibility of the tenants uniting to oppose him rest 
only in Trelkovsky's mind. Near the end of the 
film, when he is struck by Claude Dauphin’s car 
in his panicked run, even the doctor bending over 
to help him becomes menacing like all the others 
(and the short lens distortion, one of the few 
times Polanski uses the effect, reminds us of an¬ 
other doctor, played by Bill Finley, in SISTERS). 

Trelkovsky's entrapment in this black exis¬ 
tence is spectacularly unescapable. Late in the 
film, he tells Adjani maybe he'll leave Paris, but 
we know his thinking and behavior patterns well 
enough to realize he never will. Anyway, it is too 
late. Sex, one of Polanski's main themes here, 
including the deprivation of it, could have provid¬ 
ed a way out for Trelkovsky, not only in the short 
term release of his tied-up anxieties (via a pros¬ 
titute like the one in the bar) but in a more emo¬ 
tionally involving relationship, perhaps with Ad¬ 
jani, the only woman he is close to in the film. 
She, however, only considers Trelkovsky, who is 
sexually an aternal adolescent, a momentary dis¬ 
traction, a hedge against boredom. She shares 
her bed with him (or offers it) only as an accou¬ 
terment to her mod-ish lifestyle, changing lovers 
as she does her glasses and jewelry. In her 
somewhat typically modern sexual aloofness (pa¬ 
ralleling the fact that the more explicit films be¬ 
come about sex, the more sterile they seem to 
be), the relationship she offers Trelkovsky is as 
coarse and transitory as that of the rather large 
girl Fresson brings to Trelkovsky's house-warm¬ 
ing, who he says (perhaps jokingly) gives "the 
best blow-jobs in Paris. " Polanski allows us no 
positive images of sex and sexuality. The party 
sequence is cut to from the funeral sequence, 
with its shrouded mourners and sweaty fantasy 
entrapment. The violence of the Bruce Lee film 
turns-on Adjani, but Trelkovsky melts when he 
discovers a man sitting behind them watching. 

His job holds out no possibilities, nor do his 
friends at work (we see no others), who seem 
merely to tolerate his presence and butt him with 
their jokes. He has no hobbies and seems not 
cognizant of art. Quite to the contrary, he is 
dogged four times by the large signs inscribed 
"La peinture lure" (painted for the film by novel¬ 
ist Topor whose exquisite drawings were animat¬ 
ed by Rene Laloux in FANTASTIC PLANET in 
1973). The sign's meaning is untranslatable apart 
from the connotative English, compounded by the 
emaciated, hollow-eyed figures staring out at us. 
In this cut-off respect, Trelkovsky makes an ab¬ 
sorbing figure to compare with DeNiro in TAXI 
DRIVER, whose mounting, paralyzing social and 


sexual frustrations are broken (temporarily) by 
violence. Trelkovsky, although he attempts to get 
a gun, is deprived of even this abhorrent if 
healthful (in the film's highly negative context) 
release. 

These giant twin negative exaggerations of 
characters and worldview cue several annoying 
weaknesses in the film, the kind that Polanski 
usually avoids. However fascinating the themes 
he picks up here, they are familiar to us, if 
mostly from their intricate development in ear¬ 
lier Polanski films. The path he leads Trelkovsky 
and us down is too well marked; we jump too eas¬ 
ily ahead to the next stop. The labyrinth isn't 
really one. We know, for instance, that Trelkov¬ 
sky will eventually accept the Marlboros from the 
cafe owner as his own brand, as it was Simone's. 
At several points, Polanski nears banality, as 
when from his window Trelkovsky observes the 
workmen fixing the glass panels below where Si¬ 
mone crashed through, and he murmurs, "It's for 
me." Some effects are stark and obvious, as dur¬ 
ing one fantasy, an image of possession, Trel¬ 
kovsky sees the volleyball replaced with his own 
head. (The image seems a composite of the man 
on the trampoline outside the window of an equal¬ 
ly paranoid Warren Beaty in MICKEY ONE and 
the game of "catch" with Peter Lorre's head in 
THE COMEDY OF TERRORS.) Other effects look 
like all-purpose horror film inserts, like Van 
Fleet's EXORCIST-ish, wagging demon's tongue 
in the climactic assault. 

There is simply never any doubt, despite the 
Van Fleet/Kedrova fued subplot, that Trelkov¬ 
sky's "conspiracy" resides solely in his own 
head. Even to less observant viewers, the point 
is clinched when Trelkovsky is surprised by the 
old woman in his foyer, imagines that it is Van 
Fleet and that she is trying to strangle him, and 
we see him with his own hands wrapped around 
his throat. Polanski admirably moves his film in 
and out of fantasy—after a while we can never be 
sure which is strictly which—yet entire horror 
sequences, like the hand coming in through the 
blockaded window, which Trelkovsky attacks with 
a knife, while effective in pure shock terms, 
seems unrelated to story and theme, except that 
he keeps hurting himself more and more, setting 
up the final suicide. 

More harmfully, in the film's luxuriant slow¬ 
ness, there is a distanced feeling to it, almost a 
literary quality. One critic aptly mentioned Poe, 
the name Trelkovsky sounds Dostoevskian (also 
cued by the film's heaviness as well as its Gothic 
quality), and the similarity to Kafka is so strong 
that one instinctively feels, were the film written 
continued page 29 
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Scenes from THE 
ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW, 
currently in release 
by 20th Century-Fox, 
and based on the hit 
London stage musical. 
Left: RiffRaff (Richard 
O’Brien) dances in 
’’The Time Warp” 
number. 2: Dr. Frank 
N. Furter (Tim Curry) 
unveils his monster 
(Peter Hinwood) as 
Janet (Susan Sarandon) 
and Brad (Barry 
Bostwick) watch. 3: 
Riff Raff and his sister 
Magenta (Patricia 
Quinn). Right: Dr. F. 

N. Furter. 



THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 


THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW A 20th 
Century-Fox Release. 11/75. In Eastmancolor. 
100 minutes. Executive producer, Lou Adler. 
Produced by Michael White. Directed by Jim 
Sharman. Associate producer, John Goldstone. 
Original musical play, music and lyrics by Rich¬ 
ard O'Brien. Screenplay by Jim Sharman and 
Richard O’Brien. Musical direction and arrange¬ 
ments, Richard Hartley. Director of photography, 
Peter Suschitzky. Film and music editor, Graeme 
Clifford. Design by Brian Thomson. Original 
costumes designed by Sue Blane. Art director, 
Terry Ackland Snow. Choreography, David To- 
guri. Special effects, Wally Veevers. Sound, Ron 
Barron. Assistant director, Mike Gowans. 

Dr. Frank N. Furter. Tim Curry 

Janet Weiss.Susan Sarandon 

Brad Majors. Barry Bostwick 

Riff Raff.Richard O'Brien 

Magenta.Patricia Quinn 

Columbia.Little Nell 

Dr. Everett V. Scott.Jonathan Adams 

Rocky Horror.Peter Hinwood 

Eddie.Meatloaf 

The Criminologist.Charles Gray 

"There’s a light Over at the Frankenstein place 

There’s a light Burning in the fireplace 

There’s a light that shines in the darkness 

Of Everybody’s life. ” 

Trying to write about Richard O’Brien's hit 
London musical, "The Rocky Horror Show," is a 
bit like trying to describe a lava-lamp: it’s fasci¬ 
nating, amorphous, tacky, and ultimately impos¬ 
sible to get a positive bead on, because as soon 
as you change your angle of approach, it appears 
to be something different. But if you can imagine 
a weird, absurdist concoction, brewed up from 
equal parts of '30s Universal and RKO horror 
movies, '50s science fiction films and rock ’n’ 
roll, spiced with a liberal dash of The Joy of Sex 
propagandizing, baked to a slightly over-done 
turn in the Camp Kitschen, and finally served up 
via the medium of British burlesque with its 
rather specialized penchant for the flesh of both 


Ross Care is the composer of a mixed-media 
musical version of Lewis Carroll's "Through The 
Looking Glass." He was able to experience "The 
Rocky Horror Show" in both its London and New 
York stage performances. 

by Ross Care 


sexes and transvestism, well, then you may have 
some small idea of the type of bitch’s brew 20th 
Century-Fox has immortalized on film as THE 
ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW. 

The history of the show goes back to June of 
1973 when "The Rocky Horror Show" was unveil¬ 
ed in what was intended to be a six week engage¬ 
ment at the London Royal Court’s experimental 
Theater Upstairs. The show’s popularity, how¬ 
ever, soon necessitated a move to a larger thea¬ 
ter in a converted cinema in Chelsea, and from 
there to what seems to be a permanent home in 
the King's Road Theater where it is still playing. 
Voted the "Best Musical of 1973" in the London 
Evening Standard’s annual poll of drama critics, 
the U.S. rights were picked up by Lou Adler (pro¬ 
ducer of the film MONTEREY POP and Robert 
Altman’s BREWSTER MCCLOUD, and such musi¬ 
cians as The Mamas and The Papas and Carole 
King), and the show’s American premiere ap¬ 
propriately took place in Los Angeles at the 
Roxy, a smart rock club on the Sunset Strip, 
where its apex of stateside popularity was reach¬ 
ed in 1974. When the show moved to New York in 
the spring of 1975, it failed to make an impres¬ 
sion and was quickly shuttered. 

Though the original London production ac¬ 
knowledges its debt to Hammer Films, the show’s 
book is actually conceived as a pastiche of plot 
elements grafted together from horror and sci¬ 
ence fiction films of all periods: from '30s clas¬ 
sics to more contemporary AIP works. Two waifs 
from the early '60s, Brad Majors (Barry Bost¬ 
wick) and Janet Weiss (Susan Sarandon), stumble 
into a creepy Gothic mansion—this one with a 
geodesic dome among the parapets—where they 
are greeted by a depraved-looking hunchback 
named Riff Raff (played by the show's author, 
Richard O'Brien), his sister Magenta (Patricia 
Quinn), and an errant groupie, Columbia (Little 
Nell). A party, one of ".. .the master's affairs," 
is in full swing, and the couple soon encounter the 
lord of the manor himself, Dr. Frank N. Furter 
(Tim Curry), a "sweet Transvestite" from the 
planet Transexual in the galaxy of Translyvania. 
In classic style, mad Dr. F. is "making a man," 
his quest for physical perfection brilliantly real¬ 
ized in the person of Rocky Horror (Peter Hin¬ 
wood). But in spite of his beauty, Rocky turns out 
to be something of a monster as well, in this 
case akin to the Creature from the Id in FORBID¬ 
DEN PLANET, a monster from the Unleashed Li¬ 
bido of the sexually voracious and emphatically 
bisexual Dr. Furter. Both Rocky and Frank pro¬ 
ceed to wreak both deliberate and unintentional 
havoc with the sexual mores (and roles) of the 
repressed young couple. 


As you can see, "The Rocky Horror Show" 
treads the thin line between parody and hom- 
mage, simultaneously projecting affection and sa¬ 
tire as its subject. Perhaps because of this divid¬ 
ed approach (which is further compounded by the 
show's last-minute grasp at "seriousness,") one 
ultimately finds that the final result does not 
quite measure up to the promise of its individual 
components, and that its flagrant, undisciplined 
use of mythic ideas and fantastic imagery and 
symbolism only skims the surface of a subject 
ripe for a much more perceptive treatment: 
namely, the influence of horror and fantasy films 
in shaping the receptive viewer’s own conscious¬ 
ness and perceptions, particularly in the area of 
sex and/or violence. In spite of its compulsive 
proselytizing for sex and physical pleasure, and 
its ultimate message of "...don't dream it, be 
it,"—certainly an ironic point to make in a prop¬ 
erty so grounded in fantasies of all sorts!—"The 
Rocky Horror Show's" eleventh-hour grope at 
profundity, with its characters either destroyed, 
(Frank, Rocky), thwarted by jealousy (RiffRaff), 
or simply "...lost in time, space and meaning” 
(Brad, Janet, Dr. Scott), leaves the viewer with 
a vague dissatisfaction. 

The reason for this may be that one somehow 
senses the ancient spector of that nefarious old 
bogie-man, the Puritan ethic—the belief that 
pleasure for its own sake must be punished— 
lurking in the denouement of the mad doctor's 
downfall. Though it must be admitted that Fur- 
ter's demise is somewhat predestined by genre 
ritual, death being the traditional come-uppance 
for trifling with the cosmic concern of life itself, 
the show’s ultimate opting for despair remains 
jarring, particularly when considered in the con¬ 
text of the campy goings-on which lead up to it, 
and is indicative of the property's failure to live 
up to the courage of its own very loudly pro¬ 
claimed convictions. Here is a partial explana¬ 
tion of why "The Rocky Horror Show” was not the 
success in the U.S. (running only 45 performances 
in New York) that it was in England. To a certain 
degree, America has finally shaken off its anti¬ 
pleasure bias, and audiences, particularly in New 
York, no doubt considered the show’s ending, 
perhaps its entire concept, to be somewhat passe. 

In spite of these structural flaws, the show re¬ 
mains one of those properties which defy rational 
analysis, coming vibrantly alive in performance 
through the sheer, irresistible inertia of its in¬ 
nate theatricality, thrilling music, craftily witty 
lyrics and lines, and performances by artists 
who look like they were born to play their roles. 
Combine all these individual elements with the 
show’s filmic ambience, and its "in” references 
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the unmistakable look of a psychedelic Hammer film 


to Jeanette Scott getting grabbed by Tr iff ids, 
Anne Francis starring in FORBIDDEN PLANET, 
and the whole thing simply screams ’’cult!" 

In the London production most of the action 
was performed in front of a huge blank movie 
screen which seemed aching to spill forth the 
imagery, energy, and movement generated by the 
score’s mad lyricism and momentum: nonethe¬ 
less, the show was so quintessentially theatrical 
that its successful translation to the screen 
seemed doubtful. But the original stage director, 
Jim Sharman (who both directed and wrote the 
screen version) has managed to modulate the ori¬ 
ginal bigger-than-life performances into at least 
some kind of cinematic proportion, and to find 
visual methods for unleashing all the tremendous 
cinematic potential inherent in the stage piece. 
The very opening shot is a nice example of an ap¬ 
proach which neatly encapsulates the Gothic/con¬ 
temporary duality in which the entire property is 
conceived: the sombre tones of a pipe organ un¬ 
derscore the opening close-up of the spire of a 
momentarily undefined building which, prodded by 
the music and the isolated detail, we might easily 
take for a medieval Transylvanian castle, but 
which a quick zoomback soon reveals to be an 
American Gothic white-clapboard church where a 
middle class wedding is taking place. Throughout, 
Sharman constructs his film as a totality com¬ 
posed of myriad genre hommages and cross-ref¬ 
erences, but for once this currently over-used 
technique seems appropriate rather than merely 
faddish or bloodlessly academic. Though the 
stage production seemed visually anchored in the 
vaguely alienating Gothic operating-room milieu 
of a ’30s James Whale film (combined with the 
Pop iconography of a curiously ominous Coca 
Cola freezer!), THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW maintains the unmistakable look of a psy¬ 
chedelic Hammer film, particularly in the se¬ 
quence in which Rocky is "born," a trippy varia¬ 
tion on a corresponding episode in THE CURSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN. The mise-en-scene gener¬ 
ally has undergone a severe attack of Russell- 
mania—Frank’s laboratory in particular reeks of 
the tile-bathroom look of THE DEVILS—but when 
one considers the wellsprings of inspiration 
which are shared by Russell, Hammer, and the 
mentality behind "The Rocky Horror Show" itself, 
the similarity is almost inevitable. Add to this 
the participation of cinematographer Peter Sus- 
chitzky who photographed LISZTOMANIA, and 
Imogen Claire who appeared in and assisted in 
the choreography of both TOMMY and LISZTO¬ 
MANIA, and you may just decide that THE ROCKY 
HORROR PICTURE SHOW is the greatest film 
Ken Russell never made. 


Cinema also proves an ideal medium for ac¬ 
centuating the exhilirating flow and details of the 
show's great musical numbers. Thus, a simple 
quick zoom into a close-up of Tim Curry allows 
the actor’s pungent delivery of the lyric "... I see 
you shiver with an-tiss-i-pation" to be a visual 
as well as a verbal shock, and Sharman’s hand¬ 
ling of "Rose Tint My World" turns the climactic 
drag-show production number into a magical syn¬ 
thesis of music, color, and movement which de¬ 
fines what the great musical was once all about. 
Particularly impressive is the opening pan, with 
the camera following Little Nell as she taps and 
sings against a fantastically lighted, almost Op 
Art backdrop of changing color. 

Also well-realized are the spaces between the 
big numbers, the dramatic scenes and transitions 
which transform what could easily be a mere col¬ 
lection of isolated songs into a sustained and co¬ 
hesive musical film. For example, at the con¬ 
clusion of the zany "Time Warp," the camera 
follows Brad and Janet as they nervously back out 
of the ballroom. As a pulsating bass ostinato 
creeps in under the dialogue, the camera shows 
the audience what the couple does not see: a sin¬ 
ister figure descending in an iron elevator, the 
newcomer's identity suggested only by a close-up 
of glittering, sequined platform high heels. At 
Janet’s classic horror scream, the figure throws 
open its black cloak, and Tim Curry, clad in 
black fishnet stockings, garter-beIt, and make-up 
by Pierre Laroche, climaxes a great cinematic 
entrance. The "formal" dinner scene is also one 
of the most blackly funny scenes ever put on film, 
an authentically mad tea party with an electric 
carving knife and urine specimen flasks replacing 
the teapots and cups (though O’Brien’s malicious 
dialogue and mood aptly suggests the ill-manner¬ 
ed bitchery of Carroll). This last supper also 
terminates in a genuinely horrific climax straight 
out of Amicus, as Frank rips away the table-cloth 
and everything on it, to reveal the dismembered 
body of Eddie beneath the glass-top table! 

In communicating the screenplay's bizarre 
brand of humor, the director has the full support 
of a cast obviously in perfect tune with the unus¬ 
ual demands of the script, and their comic timing 
and delivery are consistently smashing. Indeed, 
it’s impossible to overestimate the cast’s contri¬ 
butions, particularly in the case of Curry. A 
graduate of Cambridge and an actor who has per¬ 
formed in various London shows, as well as with 
Sadler Wells and the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
Curry’s performance in "The Rocky Horror Show" 
has already been lauded with comparisons to such 
immortals as Bela Lugosi, Mick Jagger and Joan 
Crawford. Contrary to appearances, the role 


of Frank N. Furter is not an easy one to bring 
off, requiring as it does an actor who can sing 
and move superbly, who can shift the emphasis of 
the role from the masculine to the feminine and 
back again within the split-second time span of a 
single musical phrase or line, and who has the 
control and timing to toss off the most outrageous 
soliloquies and one-liners with wit, flair, and 
conviction. Though the cinematic F. N. Furter is 
a subtly different, more glamorized creature than 
the trashy stage doctor, Curry’s interpretation 
remains a success on all counts. 

As new-comers to the rarefied world of "The 
Rocky Horror Show," Susan Sarandon and Barry 
Bostwick perform admirably as Janet and Brad, 
even managing to work a bit of depth into the 
broadly-written roles. Only lack of singing ability 
hampers Sarandon, and though she does a nice 
job with the horror-buff's national anthem, "Over 
At The Frankenstein Place," she lacks the vocal 
equipment to belt out the sexually awakened Jan¬ 
et's high-voltage rocker, "Toucha, Toucha, Touch 
Me." (When Abigale Haness, the original Roxy 
cast Janet, sang "... I've tasted blood and I want 
more," you believed it!) Most of the film's major 
shortcomings seem to be musical ones: though its 
musical direction and arrangements were super¬ 
vised by Richard Hartley, who handled the origi¬ 
nals, tempos seem draggy (actually, in this re¬ 
spect they reflect their London models) and the 
new "Hollywood" arrangements occasionally mire 
the rock elements in a sea of musical goo. And I 
missed Brad's "Once In Awhile," one of the nic¬ 
est tunes in the score. Musically, the Lou Adler- 
produced original Roxy cast album with Hartley's 
more gutsy rock charts, D'Vaughn Pershing’s 
crisp musical direction, and the stage cast’s dy¬ 
namite singing will, in this writer's opinion, al¬ 
ways be the definitive version of this great score. 

Unfortunately though "The Rocky Horror Show" 
is still going strong on stage in England the luke¬ 
warm reception of the show in New York seems 
to have prompted 20th Century-Fox to allow the 
film to languish, and thus far it’s received only 
spotty distribution in the States, including some 
weekend midnight screenings. One may hope that 
these witching-hour "previews" will pave the way 
for a general release. For those receptive to its 
specialized, cultish charms, "The Rocky Horror 
Show" can be a very special experience, and one 
so well-realized that it is almost impossible to 
appreciate all its assets in one viewing. In con¬ 
sidering the film's apparent still-born demise in 
this country, and the irritating conditions of film 
distribution in general, the words of the late, 
great Frank N. Furter might be quoted with a 
double-edged meaning: "Dig it if you can." 
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Scenes from TO THE 
DEVIL...A DAUGHTER 
currently in release by 
Cine Artists. Left: 
Christopher Lee as 
Father Michael is 
defeated in the end by 
being bonked on the 
head with a rock? 
Right: His adversary, 
John Verney, is played 
by Richard Widmark, 
here resisting demonic 
power as he enters a 
church seeking the 
satanists. The picture 
marks Hammer Films’ 
return to Dennis 
Wheatley country, and 
budgeted at $1,000,000, 
is their most 
expensive production 
to date. 



TO THE DEVIL ...A DAUGHTER 
Sykes needs to take a crash course in Terence Fisher... 


TO THE DEVIL.. .A DAUGHTER A Cine Artists 
Release. 7/76. In Technicolor. 92 minutes. A 
Hammer-Terra Coproduction. Produced by Roy 
Skeggs. Directed by Peter Sykes. Screenplay by 
Chris Wicking based on the novel by Dennis 
Wheatley. Director of photography, David Watkin. 
Art direction, Don Picton. Special effects, Les 
Bowie. Edited by John Trumper. Sound, Dennis 
Whitlock. Assistant director, Barry Langley. 


John Verney .... 
Father Michael ., 

Anna. 

Henry Bedows ... 
George de Grass 

Catherine.. 

Eveline de Grass 

David. 

Bishop . 

Margaret. 

Kollde. 


... Richard Widmark 
.... Christopher Lee 
.... Honor Blackman 

.Denholm Elliott 

... Michael Goodlife 
.... Nastassja Kinski 
. Eva-Maria Meineke 
.. Anthony Valentine 

.Derek Francis 

. Isabelle Telezynska 
Constantin de Guguel 
.Anna Bentinck 


Isabel 


It would certainly be intriguing to examine 
transcripts of the script conferences on TO THE 
DEVIL ... A DAUGHTER. Did someone actually 
get up and say, "Let’s end this film, in its final 
crucial, epic confrontation of Good and Evil, with 
Christopher Lee being bonked on the head with a 
rock?" This paltry climax, which consists of the 
rock-throwing, an off-camera wind machine, a 
presumed demonic visitation (also off-camera), 
and some tricky color effects, is not the film’s 
only miscalculation, but it is the major one. 

This is not to say that TO THE DEVIL... A 
DAUGHTER, Hammer’s long-delayed return to 
Wheatley country, is a complete fiasco. It comes 
equipped with muted, crystalline photography by 
David Watkin; fine subtle art direction—we note 
how paintings in the London flats help character¬ 
ize the inhabitants; and two or three rousing set 
pieces. Moreover, both the principal and sup¬ 
porting actors are exceptionally strong from 
Hammer. Lee, as the corrupt priest Rayner, 
turns in a rare low-key, perfectly controlled 
performance; and Richard Widmark, though never 
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quite able to work up the intensity of, say, Peter 
Cushing, gives John Verney a vulnerability that 
is rare in horror films. The juxtaposition of 
these two lean, gaunt, determined faces, one 
light, one dark, supplies the film with an unex¬ 
pected iconographic force. Only Nastassja Kinski, 
an albatross draped around Hammer’s neck by 
their German production partners, fails to im¬ 
press; why, we wonder, is everyone bustling a- 
round so frantically over this bland, blank-faced 
child? 

But the problems of TO THE DEVIL. ..A 
DAUGHTER, unhappily, arise in the central ar¬ 
eas of filmmaking: script and direction. For a 
film whose plot is relatively simple (Lee is out to 
turn Kinski into the incarnation of the demon-god 
Astaroth, Widmark and friends are trying to stop 
him) the actual telling is extraordinarily mud¬ 
dled. The picture fails in the simplest areas of 
exposition—defining the supernatural ground- 
rules of the game. Thus when Widmark goes to 
consult the key occult source book, the Grimoire 
of Astaroth, we are treated to ten minutes of fine 
Dickensian comic relief, but the film never both¬ 
ers to inform us what precisely he learns. 

This same perverse inclination leads to a near 
comic display of supernatural one-upmanship at 
the film’s climax, when Lee and Widmark shout 
arcane diabolic lore at each other. "This circle 
lies upon flint !" cries Lee exultantly—which is 
certainly news to the viewer. The contest seems 
entirely arbitrary, a scriptwriter's whim, essen¬ 
tial information has simply been omitted, infor¬ 
mation that could easily have been planted in the 
preceding narrative. There are other problems 
of a similar nature—where do those drops of 
blood that fall on Catherine come from?—why 
does Verney, a supposed expert on the occult, 
seem barely more informed than his friends?— 
why does Eveline de Grass, established as an 
ambivalent participant in Satanic rites in the op¬ 
ening scenes, suddenly decide to sacrifice her 
life for The Cause towards the end? All of these 
questions suggest that the film began shooting 
without a solid, craftsmanlike script. 

And that brings us to director Peter Sykes, 
who, perhaps compensating for the script's de¬ 
ficiencies, overloads the film with visual pyro¬ 
technics. Zooms, subjective shots, wide-angle 
shots, rack-focus shots, hand-held shots, heli¬ 
copter shots, high-angles, low-angles, frenetic 
cross-cutting, distorted color, long lap dissolves 
—the most camera-crazy film Hammer has 
released since Narrizano's DIE! DIE! MY DAR¬ 


LING! One enjoys seeing a young director flex 
his muscles, of course, but technique alone does 
not constitute style. Sykes seems like a good 
television director: he is perfectly able to punch 
up individual set pieces, but the film as a whole 
lacks stylistic coherence. Too often the visual 
strategy seems haphazard, eclectic, or frankly 
derivitive—some of the camerawork around Lee's 
protective circle, for instance, might have stray¬ 
ed in from a Sergio Leone shootout. Moreover, 
the director seems unable to build real narrative 
momentum, a growing sense of tension. The film 
doesn't flow from scene to scene, it lurches (and 
the awkward flashbacks are no help). 

Sykes needs to take a crash course in Terence 
Fisher, for one of Fisher’s great contributions 
to the genre has been to give it a sense of dignity. 
TO THE DEVIL... A DAUGHTER could use a bit 
of the stately, solemn, distanced approach that 
has enriched Fisher’s own Gothic subjects. As it 
is, Sykes indulges what may prove to be a weak¬ 
ness for coarse effects; the film's dominant im¬ 
age, almost an obsessive one, consists of gaping, 
blood-smeared thighs during the various birth 
scenes; there is one full-frontal close-up of a 
pregnant belly that serves, quite accidentally, as 
the perfect example of a Brechtian alienation de¬ 
vice. Sykes, fortunately, is not a hack, though he 
is not very subtle either; he is good with actors, 
and the film's mistakes seem caused by miscal¬ 
culation rather than lack of talent. Moreover, he 
does come up with some fine moments: the en¬ 
tirely successful excommunication sequence at 
the film’s opening; Widmark breaking down a 
door to reveal a craven Denholm Elliott, huddled 
within a chalk pentacle; the slight, unobtrusive 
pan at the film's climax that reveals to Lee the 
presence of Widmark, barely visible in the dis¬ 
tant darkness. 

TO THE DEVIL...A DAUGHTER, then, is at 
best a partial sucpess, at worst an intriguing 
failure. If it is light years from achieving the 
purity and power of THE DEVIL'S BRIDE, it does 
evidence a willingness to experiment which sug¬ 
gests vitality still lingers at Hammer: the high- 
powered cast; the surprisingly careful delineation 
of minor characters; the willingness to use a 
young, still-developing director; and, especially, 
the decision to hire a composer who, by Ham¬ 
mer's standards, is definitely avant-garde. It is 
only unfortunately that Paul Glass (who scored 
LADY IN A CAGE twelve years ago) has provided 
music that is much like the film itself; it is in¬ 
teresting without being entirely successful. 
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Scenes from THE 
OMEN, currently in 
release by 20th 
Century-Fox. Right: 
Robert Thorn 
(Gregory Peck) warns 
Father Brennan 
(Patrick Troughton) 
never to come near 
him again. Left: In 
failing to heed the 
priest’s warning, 

Thorn invites tragic 
consequences. Here he 
is attacked by Mrs. 
Baylock (Billie 
Whitlaw), his son’s 
spooky, soft-spoken 
nanny, sent by "the 
agency. " 



THE OMEN 

...a slick, fairly well-made piece of commercialism... 


THE OMEN A 20th Century-Fox Release. 6/76. 
In Color by DeLuxe. Ill minutes. Executive pro¬ 
ducer, Mace Neufeld. Produced by Harvey Bern- 
hard. Directed by Richard Donner. Screenplay by 
David Seltzer based on his novel. Associate pro¬ 
ducer, Charles Orme. Music by Jerry Goldsmith. 
Producer's assistant, Carolee Danz. Production 
manager, Bernard Hanson. Assistant director, 
David Tomblin. Director of photography, Gilbert 
Taylor. B.S.C. Camera operator, Gerry Anstiss. 
Continuity, Elaine Schreyeck. Sound recordist, 
Gordon Everett. Art director, Carmen Dillon. 

Assistant art director, George Richardson. Set 
decorator, Tessa Davies. Props, George Ball. 
Special effects, John Richardson. Edited by Stuart 
Baird. Chief makeup, Stuart Freeborn. Produc¬ 
tion accountant, Bill Finch. 

Robert Thorn.Gregory Peck 

Katherine Thorn.Lee Remick 

Jennings .David Warner 

Mrs. Baylock.Billie Whitelaw 

Damien.Harvey Stevens 

Father Brennan. Patrick Troughton 

Father Spiletto.Martin Benson 

Monk.Robert Rietty 

Priest.Tommy Duggan 

Dr. Becker .Anthony Nicholls 

Nanny.Holly Palance 

Reporter.Roy Boyd 

Nun.Freda Dowie 

The Psychiatrist.John Stride 

Mrs. Horton.Sheila Raynor 

Horton.Robert Macleod 

In an attempt to insure that THE OMEN be¬ 
comes a boxoffice blockbuster, 20th Century-Fox 
is giving it the kind of push few films get these 
days. An extensive series of black and white bill¬ 
boards and newspaper ads were part of an elabo¬ 
rate teaser campaign ("Good morning. You are 
one day closer to the end of the world" reads one) 
and a summer saturation preview screening cam¬ 
paign launched in 500 theaters across the United 
States. Not surprisingly, the "sneak preview" I 
attended was sold out within minutes (nice work, 
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boys), but I doubt that 20th Century-Fox would be 
able to measure the success of their brain-child 
based on the reactions of the audiences I sat with, 
since the majority of the patrons shuffled out of 
the theater in a dazed, somnambulant trance. 

Such a deadpan audience response seems to 
me a fair indication of the cinematic dead-end a 
film like THE OMEN represents. It is a slick, 
fairly well-made piece of commercialism, aimed 
at producing the kind of squeamishness that made 
ROSEMARY’S BABY and THE EXORCIST so pop¬ 
ular (with a little bit of THE BAD SEED thrown in 
for a predictable surprise ending), but is ulti¬ 
mately nothing more than a mechanical hybrid of 
the worst of these films; spectacularly sensation¬ 
al, but with an alarming disregard for character¬ 
ization, human suffering or artistic subtlety. 

The film derives its "inspiration" from the 
Book of Revelations, which foretells the coming 
of Armageddon, the final confrontation between 
the forces of good and evil. As the Biblical pro¬ 
phecy states: "When the Jews return to Zion and 
a comet rips the sky and the Holy Roman Empire 
rises, then you and I shall die.” All this activity 
is to be brought about by the birth of the Anti- 
Christ, the son of Satan, "turning man against 
man until man exists no more." With the first 
three-quarters of the prophecy already fulfilled 
(some Biblical scholars seeing the formation of 
the European Common Market as the symbolic 
rise and fall of the Holy Roman Empire), we have 
only to feel the effects of the birth of the Anti¬ 
christ, and that provides the basic framework of 
THE OMEN. 

This time around, the subject of demonic pos¬ 
session is dressed-up in bourgeois clothes. The 
film's protagonist, Robert Thorn (Gregory Peck), 
is a millionaire politician who has his eye on the 
Presidency and enjoys the fruits of a "perfect" 
marriage—at least until wife Katherine (Lee 
Remick) loses their first child on the operating 
table. Rather than tell her the awful truth, Peck 
arranges/agrees to an under-the-counter adop¬ 
tion of a boy whose mother died giving him life. 
Not a very bright—or legal—thing for a man of 
his background to do, wouldn't you say? 

Things are pretty routine for young Damien 
(apologies to Hesse are probably in order here) 
until his fifth birthday, where the gaiety of his 
grandiose lawn party is upset by his nanny's sud¬ 
den decision to hang herself in full view of the 
guests. As Damien finds comfort in his mother's 
arms and locks evil glances with a sinister Dev¬ 
il's disciple in the form of a dog, Jerry Gold¬ 


smith's nifty synthesized heartbeat clues us in to 
what we've long since guessed—that this is no 
ordinary child. 

Indeed not. En route to church with his par¬ 
ents, Damien panics at the sight of a cross and 
begins pulling Momma Remick's hair and punch¬ 
ing her about the face. When she takes him to an 
open-air zoo, the agitated baboons sense the 
boy's sinister presence and leap ferociously atop 
the car. Remick opts for psychiatric help (by now 
she has a gut feeling that this child isn't hers) 
while Peck begins his journey to unravel the 
mystery of Damien's suspect origins. 

After a priest who attempts to warn Peck a- 
bout Damien is killed in a freak "accident" (lanc¬ 
ed by a falling rod from a church rooftop, no 
less) it becomes clear that anyone who has the 
slightest chance of stopping Damien's future 
quest for world power (logically sought through 
political means) is to be permanently silenced by 
satanic forces. What becomes equally clear is di¬ 
rector Richard Donner's decision to forsake psy¬ 
chological terror in favor of graphic illustrations 
of each victim's demise, matching THEATER OF 
BLOOD (which at least had a certain camp value) 
for its sheer gruesome quality. People are push¬ 
ed through plate glass windows, stabbed, spiked, 
shocked, shot and one is even decapitated—the 
bulk of the action filmed in slow motion so that 
not a bloody drop is left unsavored. If these se¬ 
quences are not downright ludicrous (the priest 
being "chased" by lightning, for instance), the 
power of' their staging is overshadowed by their 
obviousness. Only when Peck and his photograph¬ 
er friend are chased through a ghostly cemetary 
by a pack of dogs does the film generate the kind 
of tension that keeps an audience on their seat 
edges rather than hiding their eyes in disgust. 

In a cast of misspent talents, Gregory Peck 
lends a note of austere solidarity to his role, 
while poor Lee Remick is given nothing to do be¬ 
yond bug her eyes and take pratfalls from high 
altitudes. Billie Whitelaw has a juicy introductory 
scene as a spooky, soft-spoken nanny sent by "the 
agency," and David Warner looks properly be¬ 
mused as the photographer who loses his head 
over little Damien. As the demon in question, 
Harvey Stevens screams adequately. The auto¬ 
mated feel of the cast is really no surprise when 
one considers that Donner and writer David Selt¬ 
zer are more concerned with directing their au¬ 
dience than the actors. 

As an ad for THE OMEN reads, "You have 
been warned." 
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THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH. A Cinema V 
Release. 6/76. In Color and Panavision with 
Stereophonic Sound. 117 minutes. Original length, 
140 minutes. Executive producer, Si Litvinoff. 
Producer, Michael Deeley, Barry Spikings. As¬ 
sociate producer, John Peverall. Directed by 
Nicholas Roeg. Screenplay by Paul Mayersberg 
based on the novel by Walter Tevis. Director of 
photography, Anthony Richmond, B.S.C. Produc¬ 
tion designer, Brian Eatwell. Musical director, 
John Phillips. Edited by Graeme Clifford. Pro¬ 
duction manager, Roy Stevens. Costume design¬ 
er, May Routh. Special photographic effects, P. 
S. Ellenshaw. Makeup, Linda De Vetta. 


Thomas Jerome Newton 

Nathan Bryce. 

Mary Lou. 

Oliver Farnsworth .... 

Peters. 

Professor Canutti. 

Trevor . 

Arthur . 

Elaine . 


. .. David Bowie 

.Rip Torn 

.... Candy Clark 
.... Buck Henry 
.. Bernie Casey 
Jackson D. Kane 
.. Rick Riccardo 
. . . Tony Mascia 
. . . Linda Hutton 


The Kaspar Hauser-like figure of Thomas 
Jerome Newton fell to Earth this summer, thou¬ 
sands of poster giveaways fluttering about his 
frail body. The posters have a freshly printed 
smell about them, but the paper of Walter Tevis’ 
1963 paperback original (Fawcett Gold Medal), 
never in hardback, is yellowing; the simple Leo 
and Diane Dillon graphic design on the front cov¬ 
er is spotted with dust. The Tevis tale, a novel- 
length expansion of Auden's poem, was filled with 
an ineluctable sadness and gin-soaked melancholy 
for mankind. Now the tune is played in Roegtime 
—by one of the two or three most important film¬ 
makers of this decade. 

There are many corresponding past Roeg im¬ 
ages: Newton simultaneously watching a dozen TV 
sets (Jagger surrounded by his stereo rig in 
PERFORMANCE); the deserted dunes of Anthea, 
Newton’s home planet (the barren outback of 
WALKABOUT); a bedroom scene intercut with 
kabuki players (the Christie/Sutherland sex scene 
intercut with their exit from the hotel a few min¬ 
utes later in DON’T LOOK NOW). The camera 
pivots and swirls, the Borgesian editing skips 
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THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 


over time like a flat rock spinning and bouncing 
over water, and, as in CITIZEN KANE, the story 
is ’’prismatic,” with the sideways digressions al¬ 
ways returning to the central character, Thomas 
Jerome Newton, "a visitor.” Among the additions 
and deletions, Roeg and screenwriter Paul May¬ 
ersberg, in his debut script, have added a post- 
Watergate sensibility while retaining the original 
political implications outlined by Tevis. Recent 
news revelations about Howard Hughes are, ap¬ 
propriately, mere synchronicity; the man who 
once loaned Hughes a quarter could almost be a 
scene in THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH—for 
Newton's fascination (to both the audience and al¬ 
most all the characters he comes in contact with) 
rests in the striking contrasts, ever-widening, 
between his awesome technological power and his 
fragile vulnerability. The casting of Bowie is as 
perfect for this role as the young Welles was for 
CITIZEN KANE; the feature film debuts of both 
Welles and Bowie are ones in which the persona 
of the actor is embroidered into the script and 
character. And, surely, far off on Anthea, before 
Newton came to Earth, his study of television 
must have included an entranced viewing of Katie 
Hepburn with her broad-brimmed hat in SYLVIA 
SCARLET (1936). 

Just as the not-too-visible copy of Borges' A 
Personal Antholo gy in PERFORMANCE clued one 
to the source stories (”Tlon, Ugbar and Orbis 
Tertius,” ’’Death and the Compass,” "The South"), 
there is a similar reference here. Shown only 
briefly in the film, it is used consistently through 
the novel. Nathan Bryce, the chemistry profes¬ 
sor who gradually dopes out Newton's true origin, 
has a print of Bruegel’s 1554-58 painting, "The 
Fall of Icarus." The same year that Tevis wrote 
The Man Who Fell To Earth , the art critic H. 
Arthur Klein wrote the following about this paint¬ 
ing: "Icarus, the title figure, appears only in the 
form of his flailing legs disappearing distantly 
into the sea. Meanwhile, elsewhere in the scene, 
all goes serenely and indifferently on its accus¬ 
tomed way. The plowman plows, the sheep graze, 
the shepherd gazes at the sky, his back toward 
Icarus' watery grave. A giant sailing vessel rides 
at anchor, sailors at work on its rigging. A tre¬ 
mendous trance-like pageant of indifference to 
the disaster and disappearance of the 'hero' dis¬ 
tinguishes the Icarus painting. This almost cos¬ 
mic irony. . .remains an important and recurring 
'trademark' of Bruegel." A cosmic irony also 
permeates THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH, 
beginning with Newton's initial encounter with an 
Earthman—a lonely, slobbering drunk sitting in a 
grotesque bright red and white amusement park 
gondola. Newton passes him by. 


Newton falls all the way. With the attorney 
Farnsworth handling his money and corporate 
manipulations, Newton retreats deeper and deep¬ 
er into his Hughes-like isolation and his TV sets; 
so the story goes, Hughes once became irritated 
with available TV programming and bought .a TV 
station just so he could phone in requests for his 
favorite movies late at night. One of the films 
Newton watches is Graham Greene's THE THIRD 
MAN (1949), which Roeg intercuts into a scene 
near the end as Bryce and Mary Lou discuss 
Newton's fate. Thus Joseph Cotten parallels 
Bryce, Alida Valli ("Poor Harry.") parallels 
Mary Lou ("Poor Tommy. ") and the link between 
Bowie and Welles is confirmed while the famed 
Anton Karas zither music ("expressing life's, 
fate's, bitter, mocking indifference to the char¬ 
acters, " says Raymond Durgnat) is heard beneath 
both scenes. Welles—who has described the 
character of Harry Lime as a "fallen angel" — 
did himself fall to Hollywood on his Martian cyl¬ 
inders, rose to power, was stripped of his power 
there and retreated to Europe, a pattern not un¬ 
like Newton's career. Roeg, of course, evokes 
THE THIRD MAN to comment on the character 
relationships, as evidenced by Mayersberg's de¬ 
scription, "The two characters come together in 
a mixture of intent and chance. The scenes be¬ 
tween them have all the edge and tension of the 
conventional detective story, but they are human 
scenes between people, not obviously part of a 
plot mechanism. As in some of Graham Greene's 
writing, surprising friendships between men take 
on the suspenseful movement of detective yarns. 
The friendship between Dr. Bryce and Newton 
becomes dangerous because, as we all know, 
friendship is the most profound form of detec¬ 
tion. " 

In addition to the film quotes, the stereo track 
is a rich mosaic of source music, beginning with 
a disorienting Louis Armstrong "Blueberry Hill" 
and ending nostalgically with Artie Shaw swinging 
out on "Stardust. " As if to punch up the "cosmic 
irony," Roeg's most extreme use of pop music is 
the banal Kingston Trio rendition of "Try to Re¬ 
member," heard preceeding Newton's memory 
flash of his family back on his home planet. Most 
of the other-worldly music "Poker Dice," "Thirty 
Three and a Third," "Mandala," "Wind Words," 
"One Way" and "Memory of Hiroshima") is by 
Stomu Yamashta, who provided the brilliant tink¬ 
ling score for Robert Altman's IMAGES. Nowhere 
is there any vestige of the Bowie score promised 
by Mayersberg. Instead, Bowie's fan clubs are 
forced to sit through the following: "Boys from 
the South," "Hello, Mary Lou," "RhumbaBoogie," 
"Blue Grass Breakdown" (John Phillips); "Songs 
























Scenes from THE MAN 
WHO FELL TO 
EARTH, currently in 
release by Cinema V. 
Left: At the film's end, 
David Bowie as alien 
Thomas Jerome 
Newton reflects the 
noir ambience of the 
story’s gin-soaked 
melancholy. 2: Medical 
teams conduct tests on 
Newton, who has been 
a secretive figure in 
amassing a financial 
empire based on 
advanced technology. 

3: Inside the spaceship 
which he hopes will 
return him to his dying 
planet, Newton meets 
with Dr. Bryce (Rip 
Torn), a scientist who 
has begun to suspect 
his secret. Right: 
Thomas Jerome 
Newton, "a visitor. ” 





...a sadness and gin-soaked melancholy for mankind... 


of the Humpback Whale" (whales); Holst’s "Plan¬ 
ets Suite" (Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra); 
"Enfantillages Pittoresques" (Frank Glazer); "A 
Fool Such As I" (Hank Snow); "Make the World Go 
Away" (Jim Reeves); "Blue Bayou" (Roy Orbison); 
"Silent Night" (Robert Farnon) and "Love Is Com¬ 
ing Back" (Genevieve Waite). For those MGM 
buffs who couldn't wait for the HIGH SOCIETY 
scenes in THAT'S ENTERTAINMENT PART 2, 
Roeg has even tossed in Bing Crosby singing 
"True Love." It’s all quite startling on first 
hearing, much like the initial surprise of 2001’s 
"Blue Danube," and, while this music certainly 
represents the Earth Newton has fallen to, music 
has different associations for different listeners. 
Since audiences are conditioned to accept film 
background music as establishing mood and at¬ 
mosphere, Roeg, by turning his back on this tra¬ 
dition, offers what may be the most unconven¬ 
tional music track ever recorded for a commer¬ 
cial film. Instead of the down to earth AM-FM 
dial-switching sound of the track, the imagery 
could have been unified through the use of a sin¬ 
gle piece of music (as was done with Stockhau¬ 
sen’s "Hymnen" in WALKABOUT). In this re¬ 
spect, it’s unfortunate that Orentte Coleman's 
harmolodic "Skies of America" with the London 
Symphony Orchestra was overlooked. It’s a u- 
nique composition that could have underscored 
Newton's fascination with Earthlings touchingly. 

Roeg continues with his now-familiar practice 
of deleting exposition. In the case of Bryce, con¬ 
tends Mayersberg, this was necessary because 
"Nic became increasingly nervous that the mys¬ 
tery of Thomas Jerome Newton might degenerate 
into something not far removed from a murder 
mystery, except that we had no murder.. . Bit by 
bit the unofficial private eye type procedure of 
investigation was dispensed with, and in its 
place we created scenes of admiration and even 
envy in Dr. Bryce, so he became not the law man 
determined to bring in the wrongdoer, but the 
man who admires from afar and who is finally 
given his chance to discover the truth about the 
subject of his fascination by a quirk of fate. " The 
argument seems rather pointless. The aspects of 
Bryce's character were really all there to begin 
with. In the book, one chapter is devoted to 
Bryce, in Iowa, discovering that a roll of caps 
has a gunpowder substitute, that a musical film 
has unusually sharp image quality and that World- 
color has marketed a self-developing roll of 
35mm color film. Bryce stays up all night, alone, 
running chemical tests on the film in his kitchen. 
It’s the first real moment of intrigue in the book 
—one that seems to have held possibilities for a 
nice BLOW-UP-like solo sequence. The Roeg/ 


Mayersberg translation of this introduces Bryce's 
sex life — actually irrelevant to his role in the 
story —Bryce's student and sex partner, camera¬ 
clicking and disrobing, rolls about the room with 
Bryce and finally whips the d veloped film strip 
out of the camera, saying, "Clever, huh?" Yes... 
too clever. Why eliminate the mystery if you're 
telling a mystery story? 

However, the science fiction Roeg has added is 
a different matter—freefall eroticism and visions 
of Newton's home, his family in their tube-gar¬ 
ments, trekking the sands, dying. The vehicular 
house on a monorail is an imaginative creation, 
its outre design echoed subtly at Newton's lake¬ 
side Earth dwelling. There are also successful 
attempts at alien perception, Newton's psychic 
gifts seen from his point of view, material Roeg 
is totally in control of, having previously discov¬ 
ered in DON'T LOOK NOW that the very act of 
film editing contains psychic juxtapositions. And 
there is a fleeting communication between plan¬ 
ets, realized by visuals alone, far more effective 
than Tevis' feeble line, "You know, only FM goes 
between planets." Audaciously, Roeg includes a 
sequence showing the alternate did-not-happen 
universe of Newton heroic and successful like an 
American astronaut. 

Then, after all this daring, Roeg dilutes the 
ending. Instead of being blinded, as in the book, 
Newton merely gets his contact lens "stuck" to 
his eyes, perhaps indicating his final humaniza¬ 
tion. Bryce still finds "The Visitor" recording of 
"poems from outer space" that lead him to the 
crushed Newton, but the noir possibilities of the 
book’s ending are dispensed with, along with the 
answers to quite a few questions. In Tevis' "Ica¬ 
rus Drowning" final chapter, which takes place in 
October, 1976, Bryce tracks down the blind New¬ 
ton, now the habitue of a former Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage coffeehouse turned bar. Bryce asks Newton 
to save the world, but Newton says this world is 
doomed. Bryce suggests he complete the space¬ 
ship, but Newton defeatedly gives several rea¬ 
sons why this is impossible. Explaining that he 
used to watch THE MILLIONAIRE on television, 
Newton gives Bryce a check for $1,000,000, also 
revealing that he learned to write on Anthea by 
studying the letter in A LETTER TO THREE 
WIVES (1949). Bryce thanks him for the money. 
The novel then ends with Newton pathetically col¬ 
lapsing into tears and self-pity, "a delicate, flut¬ 
tering, anguished bird." Such an ending could 
have given the film a climax equal in emotional 
impact, perhaps, to Harry Lime in the sewers. 
But Roeg's thrust is toward the mind while Tevis 
aimed for the heart. Both artists are powerfully 
on target. 


THE TENANT continued from page 23 

out in print, that Trelkovsky would simply appear 

as T-. This Kafka-ish feel also accounts for 

most reviewers assumption that Trelkovsky is a 
filing clerk, when there is no evidence in the film 
to support the conjecture at all. However, for the 
first time in his career, Polanski has given us a 
case study, which we would sooner observe than 
identify with. Trelkovsky simply resists our 
sympathy, as Rufus, in his small part, does not. 

Part of the problem, along with the miserable 
dubbing of the non-English speaking actors, may 
be in Polanski both directing and acting the major 
role. He gives a superb, if stand-offish portrait 
of a man unable to elude his own psychic and sex¬ 
ual disintegration and too afraid to clutch for 
possible salvation. Yet as a director, would Po¬ 
lanski have allowed, for instance, the scene after 
the car accident, where he is injected on-screen 
by the doctor, to drag on so long as it does, with¬ 
out either shortening it or devising some new 
business for his actor to do? However, it is fas¬ 
cinating to speculate on the role's aptness for 
Polanski, whose life has been filled with so much 
actual pain, spanning Nazi terror to that of Man- 
son, that it is a wonder he has survived. The two 
names sound a lot alike, and Trelkovsky is Pol¬ 
ish-born but a French citizen, like Polanski, who 
is still sometimes treated like a stranger in Par¬ 
is. (THE TENANT will not help matters there, 
either.) When Trelkovsky walks Adjani to the cof¬ 
fee bar, he says, "You must not give into your 
pain." Apart from its dramatic purpose, we won¬ 
der what depth of meaning this line carries for 
Polanski—he's walking away from the camera 
slightly when he says it, so we can’t see his face 
squarely. (The line also reminds us how Kubrick 
advised him not to try to work for awhile after 
Sharon Tate's murder.) 

But if THE TENANT, one root of which goes 
back to ROSEMARY'S BABY where the proposed 
then rejected host mother (Angela Dorian) jumps 
or is pushed to her death, does not come all to¬ 
gether as we hoped it might, it displays an in¬ 
triguing array of elements and themes that have 
always enriched Polanski's art, making it fluent 
and disturbing. Polanski's films all maintain high 
degrees of technical expertise, in THE TENANT, 
including Guffoy, Nykvist, and Philippe Sarde 
whose musical theme is like a children's tune 
slowed to a dirge. Polanski pays close attention 
to his soundtrack, notably the myriad apartment 
sounds, the kind that most urban dwellers are so 
accustomed to that they no longer hear them: a 
dripping faucet, the cooing of pigeons, and the 
distant piano music (curiously never explained), 
continued page 31 
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AT THE EARTH’S CORE An American-Interna¬ 
tional Release. 6/76. In Color by Movielab. 89 
minutes. An Amicus Production. Presented by 
Max J. Rosenberg and Milton Subotsky. Executive 
producer, Harry N. Blum. Produced by John 
Dark. Directed by Kevin Connor. Screenplay by 
Milton Subotsky based on the novel by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. Director of photography, Alan Hume. 
Editors, John Ireland, Barry Peters. Music by 
Mike Vickers. Production design, Maurice Car¬ 
ter. Special effects supervisor, Ian Wingrove. 
Art direction, Bert Davey. Set decoration, Mich¬ 
ael White. Sound, George Stephenson, Ken Park¬ 
er. Assistant director, Jack Causey. 

.. Doug McClure 
. . Peter Cushing 
Caroline Munro 

.Cy Grant 

. Godfrey James 
.... Sean Lynch 
... Keith Barron 

.Helen Gill 

Anthony Verner 
Robert Gillespie 
. Michael Crane 
.... Bobby Parr 
Andee Cromarty 

Having apparently learned nothing from the 
howls of laughter prompted by the special effects 
of last year’s THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, 
Amicus continues the tradition of man-in-suit 
dinosaurs with AT THE EARTH'S CORE. This 
one is just about rock bottom, making the most 
juvenile excesses of Toho and Daiei seem posi¬ 
tively scintillating by comparison. 

It takes a certain kind of inverse skill to make 
a writer like the late Edgar Rice Burroughs seem 
dull, but Amicus, whose track record for adap¬ 
tations is not what one might call exemplary, is 
more than equal to the task. After effectively 
pummeling the reputation of the E.C. horror 
comics with their garish TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT and VAULT OF HORROR screen imita¬ 
tions, Amicus has now set out to do the same 
with Burroughs. 

None of this is intentional, certainly. Milton 


David Innes .... 
Dr. Abner Perry 
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Photographer ... 
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Bill Kelley is a New Jersey filmmaker currently 
at work with the American Bicentennial Commis¬ 
sion. His interview with director Jack Arnold ap¬ 
peared in Vol 4 No 2. 

by Bill Kelley 
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AT THE EARTHS CORE 


Subotsky, the former creative half of the Amicus 
partnership (Max J. Rosenberg handles the cor¬ 
responding business affairs out of New York), is 
a horror and science fiction enthusiast, with an 
admirable collection of fantastic literature. His 
own writing talents, however, are another matter 
entirely, and Subotsky's scripts for his films are 
as a rule pretty dull. But since AT THE EARTH’S 
CORE has been on and off Subotsky's drawing 
board for 12 years, one would tend to expect 
something a bit better than the norm. 

And something better is probably what we 
would have gotten, if not for one thing: after com¬ 
pleting the script for AT THE EARTH’S CORE, 
Subotsky left Amicus, and the project was turned 
over to director Kevin Connor (the talentless 
hack who directed FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE 
and THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT and seems, 
on the basis of this third film, to be getting pro¬ 
gressively worse with each production) and in¬ 
coming producer John Dark. Their changes in the 
screenplay have resulted in an approach to Bur¬ 
roughs which is trashier than Subotsky at his ab¬ 
solute worst. 

Perhaps it is a bit unjust to come down quite 
so hard on Subotsky for the pattern he has set at 
Amicus. He is, after all, a businessman, notan 
artist. True, his dialogue is frequently atrocious, 
his sense of timing and rhythm strictly routine, 
his development of the narrative—particularly 
the building of suspense—merely perfunctory. 
But at least his scripts get to a point, however 
mundane, and despite the restrictions Subotsky 
has imposed on other writers, Amicus has oc¬ 
casionally come up with a winner (e.g., THE 
HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD). But AT THE 
EARTH'S CORE doesn’t even make sense, and if 
this is an indication of what John Dark, Subot¬ 
sky's replacement, is going to come up with from 
now on—well, look out. 

It's difficult to determine exactly who is re¬ 
sponsible for making AT THE EARTH’S CORE 
such a disaster. The direction of the actors is 
most certainly wretched, and judging from the 
cutting within individual scenes, one would have 
to say that at times Connor does not even know 
where to put the camera. But Amicus' directors 
have traditionally been given very little latitude. 
The producers (Subotsky, Dark, whomever) mon¬ 
itor the actual physical production very closely, 
and the only time directors are able to assert any 
personality is in their guidance of the actors, or 
through the introduction of nuances which do not 
substantially alter the thrust of the script or— 
most significantly—increase the budget. Under 
these stifling conditions, most of the directors 
who work for Amicus seem inclined to simply 


throw up their hands and get the job over with. 
Whoever is responsible, an overall pennypinching 
attitude would seem to be the root of the prob¬ 
lem. 

Explaining Amicus’ stinginess to an interview¬ 
er, Roy Ward Baker (director of ASYLUM and 
VAULT OF HORROR) accurately summed up the 
company's formula when he observed, ”If they 
don’t make money on a picture that cost peanuts, 
then they’ll never make money. ” And AT THE 
EARTH'S CORE is so godawful cheap as to make 
one wince with each cutaway to a new set. THE 
LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, despite its tacky 
special effects, at least managed a few handsome 
visuals (primarily the sequences involving the U- 
boat’s journey through the subterranean channel). 
AT THE EARTH'S CORE couldn’t have cost more 
than a few hundred thousand dollars to make, and 
most of this seems to have been put into the con¬ 
struction of several tight, unimaginative indoor 
sets at Pinewood Studios in England. These are 
decorated in harsh, day-glo pastels, and the 
cave interiors particularly bear a closer resem¬ 
blance to a "tunnel of horrors" attraction at an 
amusement park than to any approximation of 
what Burroughs had in mind. 

Like any writer of fantasy, Burroughs has his 
detractors, and the fact that most of his work is 
of a strictly escapist nature, much of it written 
over 50 years ago (At The Earth’s Core was 
completed in 1914, though not published in book 
form until 1922), tends to date certain elements 
of it, the character interaction and conflicts most 
specifically. But his flair for creating a geo¬ 
graphic identity is unsurpassed (many of his 
books are replete with maps and charts), and re¬ 
mains the most forceful component of his full-out 
fantasies. At The Earth's Core and Burrough's 
three subsequent books set in the underground 
world of Pellucidar are firmly entrenched in this 
category. 

Why, then, Amicus has chosen to concentrate 
so much on routine plot conflicts and so little on 
visual technique is puzzling indeed. If ever there 
was a project which is primarily a showcase for 
stunning decor and special effects, it is this one 
—which, considering their budgetary capabilities, 
makes one wonder why Amicus bothered with it in 
the first place. Even the few moments where 
Burroughs provided some character depth are 
sabotaged by the script. Understandably, Amicus 
lacked the finances to present AT THE EARTH'S 
CORE as a special effects tour-de-force, but 
does it then make sense for them to simplify an 
already elementary plot, which can only result in 
making the lack of visual opulence more notice¬ 
able? The general rule in quality low-budget 




























Scenes from AT THE 
EARTH’S CORE, now 
in release by AIP, an 
Amicus Productions 
abortion of the original 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
novel. Left: David 
Innes (Doug McClure) 
and Abner Perry 
(Peter Cushing) are 
captured by the 
half-human Sagoths on 
their arrival in 
Pellucidar. 2: A Mahar 
costume worn by 
actors in the film to 
represent Burroughs’ 
intelligent prehistoric 
race of flying reptiles. 
3: A crowd waves 
farewell as the "Iron 
Mole" is launched. 

That set must have 
cost Amicus at least 
$1.98. Right: Caroline 
Munro as Dia and 
Doug McClure. 


You cant film Edgar Rice Burroughs on a shoestring. 


filmmaking is to invest more effort into a per¬ 
suasive script when one lacks the funds for flashy 
opticals. 

Not so here. David Innes (an overweight, ov¬ 
erage and just generally miscast Doug McClure) 
comes across as a rollicking playboy, not the 
reckless adventurer Burroughs conceived; and 
Abner Perry (an appallingly embarrassing per¬ 
formance by Peter Cushing), far from realizing 
Burroughs’ careful blend of eccentric inventor 
and determined scientist, is transformed into a 
buffoon-like grandfather figure and foil for even 
the most inconsequential cast members. (It is 
worth observing that Cushing, easily the finest 
actor in horror films today, has long wanted to 
play this type of semi-comic character. But any 
such shift from the norm demands the help of a 
solid director. While no Cushing performance is 
without interest, he hasn’t received so much as a 
clue from Connor, who must have allowed him to 
experiment on his own). The bored-looking hu¬ 
mans encountered by Innes and Perry when their 
"Iron Mole" (an obvious miniature, by the way) 
emerges on Pellucidar resemble extras left over 
from Hammer’s PREHISTORIC WOMEN or an I- 
talian muscle epic (with Hooja, Burroughs’ crafty 
villain, now merely a stock heavy), and the Sa¬ 
goths, the ape-like brutes who enslave humans 
and serve the master race of Mahars, wander a- 
bout sporting crude, inflexible masks and making 
grunts that sound like electronic feedback. 

The Mahars themselves are almost beyond de¬ 
scription. How anyone connected with this film 
could possibly believe that even a five-year-old 
might be excited (much less scared) by the ap¬ 
pearance of these rubber-suited, winged lizard- 
men—who would be more at home on SESAME 
STREET—one can only imagine. The next time 
anyone connected with Amicus starts talking 
about how the making of fantasy films must be 
approached seriously, somebody should remind 
him of the scene in this clinker in which the Ma¬ 
hars swoop down and attack McClure. It’s a mir¬ 
acle one of the actors wasn’t choked, what with 
all the piano wire fluttering about. 

Temporarily forgetting, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that there is such a thing as three-dimen¬ 
sional animation, one has to admit that the man- 
in-dinosaur-suit device can sometimes be mildly 
effective. The original GODZILLA, if one over¬ 
looks its dopey plot, wasn’t that bad (the film’s 
first glimpse of the monster, his head rising ov¬ 
er the crest of a hill, is a sight not quickly for¬ 
gotten); neither was GORGO, the first major col¬ 
or film to employ the technique. Obviously these 
films don’t equal the intricate detail of the multi¬ 
plane process photography of Willis O’Brien and 


Ray Harryhausen—but they don’t aspire to, eith¬ 
er in subject matter or execution. And they didn’t 
choose as source material the work of a writer 
whose vision would be difficult to bring to the 
screen with the largest of budgets. The most 
complex process photography to be found in AT 
THE EARTH'S CORE consists of Doug McClure 
running along a treadmill fleeing from a man in a 
dinosaur suit projected on a movie screen behind 
him. It didn’t work 28 years ago in UNKNOWN IS¬ 
LAND, and it doesn't work today. 

But what does Amicus care? THE LAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT inexplicably made money, so why 
tamper with the formula? The Burroughs estate 
is concerned with maintaining fidelity to the ori¬ 
ginal plot, not with the quality of the finished 
film, so Amicus is free to once again trundle out 
Maurice Carter’s zipper-suited monsters and 
Michael White’s plastic jungle props, with Alan 
Hume, the current Amicus cameraman, capturing 
the entire shoddy endeavor in his characteristic¬ 
ally flat, lifeless fashion. The only significant 
change in style is the decision to play much of the 
new film for laughs (which may mean the com¬ 
pany's new regime knows more than we've thought 
about the way audiences are responding to their 
films). 

With American-International again handling 
distribution, AT THE EARTH’S CORE will prob¬ 
ably follow its predecessor into the black, en¬ 
couraging further sequels which will continue to 
make money until the novelty is tapped out after a 
few films. And while Subotsky departed nearly a 
year ago to form Sword and Sorcery Productions 
(under whose banner he will begin filming Lin 
Carter's Thongor books using model animation), 
he reportedly left a number of scripts behind for 
Amicus to produce, an ominous legacy if ever 
there was one, considering what they've done with 
AT THE EARTH'S CORE. 

Probably the only way to insure that any up¬ 
coming Amicus/Burroughs adaptations turn out 
better than the first two is for the Burroughs es¬ 
tate to demand a certain level of quality — ideally 
by investing some of their own money in the pro¬ 
jects to help increase the budgets (as they did on 
a small scale for THE LAND THAT TIME FOR¬ 
GOT). This could give them the leverage to in¬ 
sist on respectable special effects, reasonably 
mature screenplays, and directors with at least a 
modicum of imagination. If they are truly con¬ 
cerned about the late author’s reputation, it is in 
their best interest to demand this level of con¬ 
trol, since Burroughs is currently being repre¬ 
sented before thousands of moviegoers by screen 
adaptations which bear only the vaguest resem¬ 
blance to the spirit of his work. 


THE TENANT continued from page 29 
Of course, the visual detailing is matchless: from 
Trelkovsky's frumpy wardrobe including tucks in 
the sleeves of his blousey white shirts to the im¬ 
age of Trelkovsky, after hammering out his own 
tooth to match the one in the wall, confronting the 
small boy, also missing the same tooth in his 
mouth, in the gray park; from the use of a floor- 
level camera angle, nearly as jarring as the ver¬ 
tiginous opening shot which effectively obliterates 
any physical vantage point for us, to perhaps the 
most disturbing shot in the film, when the cam¬ 
era moves in ever so slightly, emphasizing Win¬ 
ters’ hand outstretched on Trelkovsky's back as 
she urges him to inspect the view from the apart¬ 
ment and see the spot below in the courtyard 
where Simone fell. In the first hospital scene, the 
zoom shot into the dying girl's mouth seems dis¬ 
appointing, as if Polanski has, for a lapsed mo¬ 
ment, become TV-lazy, until we realize at film's 
end that it is there to set up the last identical 
shot, ending in blackness (and there is no end-ti¬ 
tle to the film, not even an "The End," to bring 
us back down), and now attached with a different 
meaning than the first. The uniform darkness of 
the images, despite Sven Nykvist's abilities with 
texture, gives a frightening quality and force to 
the reds of the film: the stripes on the hospital 
blanket marking off a grid of pain and death that 
will soon trap Trelkovsky; the way the red lamp 
in one corner of Trelkovsky's room dominates it, 
symbolically contrasted by the red waxy lamp in 
Adjani's room, introduced in darkness, which al¬ 
most disappears when the other lights are turned 
on; the way our glimpse of a red fingernail and 
smudged, wiped-off lipstick signals Trelkovsky’s 
transvestism, the next step in his downward 
plunge; the patriotic, red-dominated banners and 
ribbons decorating the courtyard that Trelkovsky 
imagines waits to watch him jump. 

Polanski’s film is thus not an endless circle 
(indeed, it argues against that "cute" bankrupt 
cinematic ploy), but a completed journey of a man 
who has unwillingly erased himself. In an ob¬ 
scenely pathetic way, Trelkovsky does finally as¬ 
sert his own "identity," at least to, and in, his 
failing mind, by jumping twice . The second time, 
he even has the audience he imagined for himself 
for the first, except that they watch in horror. 
Crawling up the stairs for the last time, he an¬ 
nounces, "I am Trelkovsky." But it is no suc¬ 
cess; it marks his defeat and collapse. The cry 
which ends the film, one of despair, or recogni¬ 
tion, of pain and disorder, is the emblem and 
haunting epitome of Polanski's art. Ultimately, it 
tears its way out into the open in each of this 
brilliant director's determinedly cynical films. 
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Megalon, Gigan and Jet Jaguar in GODZILLA VS. MEGALON, a new low for Toho. 


FOOD OF THE GODS An AIP Release. 
6/76. In Color by Movielab. 88 min¬ 
utes. Produced, written and directed 
by Bert I. Gordon. Based on portions 
of the novel by H.G. Wells. With: Mar- 
joe Gortner, Pamela Franklin, Ralph 
Meeker, Ida Lupino, John Cypher, Be¬ 
linda Balaski, Tom Stovall, John Mc- 
Liam. 

Since the days of THE CYCLOPS and 
THE AMAZING COLOSSAL MAN, Bert 
I. Gordon has progressed as a film¬ 
maker or, rather, he has learned to 
take advantage of technical and stylis¬ 
tic advancements made since those 
years. His adaptation of a single chap¬ 
ter of H. G. Wells' novel is a slick film 
that is often effectively spooky, and at 
times strikingly photographed by Regi¬ 
nald Morris. Even his special effects 
techniques have improved a bit, but not 
enough so that the picture is wholly 
convincing. There is a giant rat that is 
momentarily transparent, some terri¬ 
bly clumsy choreographing of a man 
with a shovel being attacked by super¬ 
imposed wasps, rushing water with ob¬ 
vious matte lines, and some very poor 
split screen work. In short, the picture 
is more Gordon than H. G. Wells, and 
suffers for it. 

The writer/director's cast is com¬ 
petent; Mar joe Gortner is a fairly ap¬ 
pealing hero, and Pamela Franklin a 
marvelously flip heroine. Old - timers 
Ida Lupino and Ralph Meeker are fine 
as doomed stereotypes (God-fearing 
woman who inadvertently lets loose the 
demon, and the venal, crass business¬ 
man), though Meeker's speech is curi¬ 
ously slurred. Gordon tries hard to 
make his giant animals the real stars, 
and fails, but at least they don't have 
lines like this exchange between Frank¬ 
lin and Gortner: "I shouldn't talk to you 
when you're doing your thing. " "What's 
my thing?" "Facing danger." Or, later, 
as the 150 pound rats gnaw their way 
into the barricaded cabin: "This may be 
a bad time, but there's something on 
my mind." Hero: "What?’ "I want you 
to make love to me." After drivel like 
this, one must conclude that Gordon 
and AIP had a lot of nerve putting the 
name of Wells on the screen at all. 

To Gordon's credit, there is a chill¬ 
ing segment in which an old man is 
dragged from his stalled VW by the ov¬ 
ersized rodents, the British Columbia 
locations are quite lovely, and the film 
ends on a neat freeze frame which sug¬ 
gests that Gordon's 1965 abortion, VIL¬ 
LAGE OF THE GIANTS, may be taken 
as a sequel to this 1976 effort. Some¬ 
how, it is not surprising that Bert I. 
Gordon should be working out his film¬ 
ic vision backwards. 

David J. Hogan 


DR. BLACK MR. HYDE A Dimension 
Release. 3/76(c75). In Metrocolor. 87 
minutes. Produced by Charles Walker. 
Directed by William Crain. Screenplay 
by Larry LeBron. Originally filmed as 
DR. BLACK AND MR. WHITE. With: 


Bernie Casey. 



Bernie Casey, Rosalind Cash, Marie 
O'Henry, Ji-Tu Cumbuka, Milt Kogan, 
Stu Gilliam. 

William Crain's Jekyll-Hyde twist 
starts out with a somewhat surprising 
premise, mainly cued by the relaxed, 
downbeat, colloquial playing of Rosa¬ 
lind Cash and Bernie Casey, as one Dr. 
Henry Pride, working at a free clinic 
(and thrift shop!) on the edge of the 
steamy Watts ghetto. The character 
name also signals an initially witty use 
of color and "color" during the first 
reel, underlined by the funky-dressed, 
street-wise prostitute (Marie O'Henry, 
and a sad, far cry from the naughty, 
sensual Miriam Hopkins) as she har¬ 
angues Casey for being uppity and un- 
ethnic, for wanting to be a white man. 
And so he does. One notes that the 
clinic and lab scenes, which dominate 
the early part of the film, are all over- 
lit and/or over-exposed, and the white¬ 
ness overpowering Casey, who wears a 
white labcoat, is blinding. Cash, as the 
"good" girlfriend, wears light clothes 
and white pantyhose. A black test gui¬ 
nea pig injected with Casey's serum 
turns spotted, then white. At home, 
Casey wears white pajamas and a white 
bathrobe. Unfortunately, this color co¬ 
ordination does not persist, leading me 
to believe it might have been coinci¬ 
dental to the low-budget filming and 
cheap lab work. (Christ, here I thought 
it was art...) 

The playing remains low-key, but 
the thrills do, too. There are two later 
fine scenes; one, where Casey screams 
and thrashes about, knowing that he is 
doomed, is pitched at a high emotional 
level opposed to the rest of his per¬ 
formance; the other appears earlier, 
when Casey, seated in his pimp-ish 
luxury car with the prostitute, tells of 
the pain of his childhood and the death 
of his mother, who was a maid in a 
whorehouse by which they are now 
parked. Casey's makeup, by Stan Win¬ 
ston, makes him look not so much 
white (like Cambridge in WATERMEL¬ 
ON MAN) as simply mildewed. Larry 
LaBron's screenplay, mostly subliter¬ 
ate, depends on the kind of flash-disco 
padding most blaxploitation glories in, 
and Crain, who earlier directed BLAC- 
ULA, seldom adds life to it. Cinema¬ 
tography by the talented Tak Fujimoto 
is strictly perfunctory. 

David Bartholomew 


GODZILLA VS. MEGALON A Cinema 
Shares International Release. 5/76(73). 
In Fujicolor and Tohoscope. 81 min¬ 
utes. A Toho/Eizo Coproduction. Ex¬ 
ecutive producer, Tomoyuki Tanaka. 
Directed by Jun Fukuda. Screenplay by 
Shinichi Sekizawa and Fukuda. Original 
title, GOJIRATAIMEGARO. With: Kat- 
suhiko Sasaki, Hiroyuki Kawase, Yu- 


taka Hayashi, Robert Dunham, Kotaro 
Tomita. 

Those who never forgave Toho for 
their treatment of King Kong in past 
films might now find themselves per¬ 
versely vindicated in this, their most 
recent vehicle to be seen stateside, in 
which they similarly abuse their own 
character, Godzilla. Beyond that, the 
film deals even a low blow to confessed 
Japanese genre films fans like myself! 

Over the last 20 years the Toho or¬ 
ganization has evolved its own style 
and approach to fantasy films through 
their Godzilla series and various off¬ 
shoots. But this new film is essentially 
incomprehensible. The story begins 
with a threat to mankind by the Seato- 
pians; not newcomers, but a reincar¬ 
nation of the Mu Empire previously 
seen in ATRAGON (1963). Besides so¬ 
liciting the assistance of outer-space 
monster Gigan, they unleash their own 
menace, a bug-like creature called 
Megalon. This monster stew is thick¬ 
ened with the addition of Jet Jaguar, a 
cyborg (who can increase his size be¬ 
cause "He's been programmed that 
way") designed by a Japanese scientist 
but stolen by the Seatopians. Defending 
Earth is of course Godzilla, who cer¬ 
tainly has his hands full. 

Under the guise of entertainment, 
we are subsequently treated to a hap¬ 
lessly edited collage of car chases, toy 
planes attacking Seatopian agents, a 
kid locked inside a box, lakes drying 
up, and above all the most ludicrous 
series of bouts between monsters using 
martial arts, illegal wrestling holds, 
impossible gymnastics, drilling and 
slicing apendages, and the usual as¬ 
sortment of colorful but ineffective 
rays. 

This is the second in a quartet of 
Godzilla films dating back to 1972, with 
which Toho has been having distribu¬ 
tion problems in the U.S. Rightfully so. 
A co-production with the Eizo Corp., 
it bares practically no connection or 
resemblance to the familiar Honda/ 
Tsuburaya collaborations of years gone 
by. Jun Fukuda's direction is at best 
mechanical, apparently even including 
several outtakes in his final cut. Spe¬ 
cial effects rely heavily upon stock 
footage lifted from no less than ten To¬ 
ho oldies. A handful of noteworthy min¬ 
iature sequences does little to help the 
grainy, off-color celluloid quagmire. 
Adding insult to injury, the bargain 
basement English dubbing makes all 
previous efforts, however dismal, ap¬ 
pear classic in comparison (a scientist, 
upon careful examination of a strange, 
powdery substance found on his labora¬ 
tory floor, deduces "It looks... sorta 
red!"). In fact, it may well have been 
left in Japanese with no serious loss of 
coherence to American audiences. 

Gregory V. Feret 


THE ULTIMATE WARRIOR A Warner 
Bros Release. 1975. 92 minutes. In 
Technicolor. Produced by Fred Wein- 
traub and Paul Heller. Written and di¬ 
rected by Robert Clouse. With: Max 
von Sydow, Yul Brynner, Joanna Miles, 
William Smith, Richard Kelton. 

Robert Clouse wrote and directed 
this yet another view of the quality of 
life in P.H. (Post Holocaust) America. 
In this case, the holocaust, which has 
wiped out order as well as most of the 
population, was a series of unnamed 
plagues that have reduced New York 
City in 2012 to one armed but dying-out 
commune on 20th St., led by Max von 
Sydow; at least one rival outfit, led by 
my favorite exploitation film villain 
William Smith; and surrounding the 
two, unaffiliated, crazy, animalistic 
"street people." (This is of course 
completely different from present Man¬ 
hattan reality.) Into this situation en¬ 
ters a semi-nude Knife Fighter, Yul 
Brynner, dressed in most of his MAG¬ 
NIFICENT 7 black duds, who eventually 
leads von Sydow's sister, who is preg¬ 
nant and delivers along the way via 
Brynner's knife and help, and a packet 
of seeds to the Outside through the 
subways. Killing their inevitable pur¬ 
suers, they surface briefly at 14th St., 
and wind up, in the final shot, walking 
along a sun-smeared seashore, pre¬ 
sumably to Start Over. 

Almost every other film in this 
quite specific sub-genre of science fic¬ 
tion film is better, including (to name 
just a couple) THX 1138, Z.P.G., PAN¬ 
IC IN YEAR ZERO, THE LAST MAN 
ON EARTH, THE DAY THE WORLD 
ENDED, although several are equally 
bad, like SOYLENT GREEN or the 
wretched THE OMEGA MAN. Clouse 
has done little with his themes but pro¬ 
vide fodder for the usual action film 
staples: fight scenes, chases, duels, 
killings (and Brynner alone knifes at 
least 30, samurai-style), and stum¬ 
bles ineptly with fundamentals like di¬ 
alogue, characters, and situations. 

Perhaps the largest fault lies in the 
fact that with a few exceptions, the 
supposedly good people of the classic 
duality are faithless, weak and cor¬ 
rupt. The ringleader of the traitorous 
faction is identified early on as his 
room is covered with girly-pictures, 
that time-honored cinematic indicator 
of villainy. In another scene these 
"good" people are easily whipped into a 
blood frenzy by von Sydow's dryly ad¬ 
ministered justice, and they eventually 
mob him. With all the survivors equal¬ 
ly barbaric, and fast worsening, one 
comes to feel very sorry indeed for 
that puny little bag of seeds around 
Brynner's neck which, in a climactic 
but unexciting duel with Smith, he must 
cut off his hand for. 

Perhaps sensing that they had a los¬ 
er, Warner Bros has failed to release 
the film Stateside, although it popped 
up unadvertised and unannounced for 
one week on 42nd St., in New York City. 

David Bartholomew 


Yul Brynner. 
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Jacques Champreux. 

SHADOW MAN A New Line Cinema Re¬ 
lease. 3/76(75). In Eastmancolor. 88 
minutes. A Terra Film. Produced by 
Raymond Froment. Director, Georges 
Franju. Original screenplay by Jacques 
Champreux. With: Gert Frobe, Gayle 
Hunnicutt, Jacques Champreux, Jose¬ 
phine Chaplin. 

This is a greatly condensed version 
of L'HOMME SANS VISAGE, Georges 
Franju's 1975 production for French 
television done in the form of one fea¬ 
ture and eight 52 - minute segments. 
The bruised fruit reaching American 
audiences retains the original epic's 
slow introduction of several plot ele¬ 
ments but thrusts them at the viewer 
with little development, yet a flavor 
manages to emerge, one which is the 
essence of Franju. New Line Cinema 
seems to have done a decent job of 
trimming the picture since, as we all 
sorrowfully know from experience, the 
director's touch—particularly that of a 
gentle one—is frequently lost when 
distributors intrude in this way upon a 
work of genuine art. 

Since his teenage years, Franju's 
prime obsession has been to remake 
Louis Feuillade's 1914 serial FANTO- 
MAS, which depicted the unlawful ex¬ 
ploits of a super-criminal and master 
of disguise whose greed knew no lim¬ 
its, nor his cunning which made legend 
his elusiveness from the police. Al¬ 
though a friend and associate of writer 
Jacques Champreux, the grandson of 
Feuillade, the remake of FANTOMAS 
was awarded to Andre Hunnebelle dur¬ 
ing the early sixties and Franju was 
compensated with JUDEX, which he 
filmed in 1961, another famous Feuil¬ 
lade creation albeit one on the side of 
good. L'HOMME SANS VISAGE then, is 
Franju's rebellious action against the 
fate which had refused to deal the luck 
in his favor. It is the tale of a red- 
hooded criminal whose greed, intelli¬ 
gence, and resourcefulness knows no 
bounds in fulfilling his endless dreams 
and obsessions. Shadowman is the Man 
Without A Face. Only once do we catch 
a glimpse of his real identity, and by 
then we have seen so many of his faces 
that it means little to us. Shadowman's 
true identity is indeed his least im¬ 
portant one; he conceals his face not 
for safety, but because his obsession 
with wealth and power dominates his 
need for companionship and a life of 
his own, which have so diminished as 
to no longer resemble those of a human 
being. 

The film does not possess the look 
or pace of a largely-economized vi¬ 
sion, though events happen so quickly 
that the film constantly startles. Sha¬ 
dowman and his female accomplice 
(Gayle Hunnicutt) steal a map fabled to 
lead to a lost treasure of the Tem¬ 
plars, only to learn that it is useless 
without a second half. The grandson of 
the map's rightful owner invents a 
phony amulet and fools Shadowman into 
stealing it and believing he possesses 
the complete map. Other plots appear 


throughout this main conflict, including 
an army or reanimated corpses which 
enliven a juvenile sort of appreciation 
within the adult framework of the pro¬ 
duction. Jean Cocteau would be proud. 
As Raymond Durgnat Observed about 
Franju's JUDEX, "It renders credible 
a world in the negative subjunctive, a 
world which seems tenderly aware of 
its own unreality. " Let's hope that this 
initial showing opens the doors to the 
distribution of the remaining 400 odd 
minutes of Franju’s epic ode to Feuil¬ 
lade. 

Tim Lucas 


LA GRANDE TROUILLE (The Great 
Fright) No U.S. Distribution. 1974. In 
Eastmancolor. 90 minutes. A corpo- 
duction of VM Productions/Renne Pro- 
ductions/Les Filmes Ch Fechner/A.M. 
L.F. Paris. Produced by Jerome Kan- 
apa. Directed by Pierre Grunstein. 
Screenplay by Justin Lenoir based on 
his story with Harold Brav and Pierre 
Grunstein. Originally filmed as TEN- 
DRE DRACULA. With: Peter Cushing, 
Alida Valli, Miou-Miou, Nathalie Cour- 
val, Bernard Menez, Stephane Shandor, 
Julien Guiomar, Percival Russel. 

For the first time in his career, 
Peter Cushing has left England for 
France to appear in an unusual part: 
playing an old film actor named Mac¬ 
Gregor in a horror film parody. To the 
great despair of his producer, Mac¬ 
Gregor decides to abandon horror film 
stardom for romantic parts. In order 
to persuade the old actor to change his 
mind, the producer asks two script 
writers and two "starlets" to visit the 
actor in his castle where the producer 
has prepared to film what takes place, 
false murders, torture and mayhem 
that they have all planned together in 
order to make MacGregor forget ro¬ 
mantic films. Thus young actress Ma¬ 
rie (Miou-Miou) is cut in half, Made¬ 
leine (Nathalie Courval) is killed with 
an axe, Heloise (Alida Valli), Mac¬ 
Gregor's wife, is disfigured and en¬ 
graves her initials on scriptwriter Al¬ 
fred's (Bernard Menez) leg, and the 
other writer, Boris (Stephane Shandor), 
commits suicide. MacGregor takes up 
his makeup kit again and returns to his 
popular Dracula role. 

But are the murders real or false? 
At the beginning we see them being 
prepared by the two scriptwriters and 
watch make-up being applied. As we 
know that this is a trick, we cannot be¬ 
lieve that MacGregor's danger is real, 
and the strength of the film results in 
sustaining this doubt until the end. 

We can easily imagine that Cushing 
took great pleasure in playing an old 
actor tired of being used in the same 
kind of film over and over again, who 
wants to show his public that he is not 


an animal, but a human being with a 
heart and love that can defy time. Of 
the film Cushing has said: "It shows 
how love in its finest sense is undying 
and eternal, no matter what the period 
or the circumstances. I hope I am right 
in predicting that this is the kind of 
film that people will want to see more 
than once. It has such a haunting 
theme." 

Cushing has great screen presence, 
and does well in a light comedy like 
this, appearing onscreen much as he 
does in real life, acting with subtle 
voice characterizations and full of pert 
Anglo-Saxon humor. Unfortunately for 
French audiences his role is dubbed by 
Jean Rochefort, also a distinguished 
actor, while English language versions 
feature the actor's original voice track. 

Jean-Claude Morlot 


HATCHET FOR THE HONEYMOON A 
GGP Pictures Release. 2/76(c70). In 
Eastmancolor. 83 minutes. Produced 
by Manuel Cano. Photographed and di¬ 
rected by Mario Bava. Screenplay by 
Santiago Moncada. Original title, IL 
ROSSO SEGNO DELLA FOLLIA. With: 
Stephen Forsyth, Dagmar Lassander, 
Laura Betti, Alan Collin, Gerard Tichy. 

"Reality is more horrible than fic¬ 
tion," a character observes in this 
stylish Spanish/ltalian shocker, yet di¬ 
rector Mario Bava keeps pumping for 
the fantasy - oriented delerium at the 
core of the cut-and-slash dramas so 
dear to his heart. Here he forsakes the 
mystery element usually associated 
with his blood-drenched projects to in¬ 
spect the tormented psyche of a hand¬ 
some, well-heeled psycho played by 
Stephen Forsyth, who unlocks his trou¬ 
bled past by hacking up young women, 
usually on their wedding night. 

Aside from this pastime, he runs a 
dress salon, plays with toys and trades 
barbs with his shrewish wife, who tells 
him, "Give you a divorce? Never! It is 
death us do part!!" (How's that for a 
homicidal suggestion?) The problem is 
that our hero must be triggered by the 
sight of his victim in a wedding dress; 
no, wait, he licks this obstacle by put¬ 
ting on some lipstick and a bridal veil 
himself, and in a moment made for 
Bava-addicts, he affects a "divorce." 
Wifey, however, is the determined sort 
who even comes back from the grave to 
give hubby a rough time—and Bava the 
excuse to stage some eerie sequences. 

There is also a beautiful, high-an¬ 
gled shot of the hero's inner sanctum — 
a secret chamber filled with mannikens 
dressed in wedding finery—which is 
worth the trouble of seeking this film 
out, and further proof that Bava is the 
undisputed king in his largely unap¬ 
preciated field. 

Robert L. Jerome 



Alida Valli and Peter Cushing in LA GRANDE TROUILLE (The Great Fright). 



Society's anonymous killer. 

THE CRAZIES A Cambist Films Re¬ 
lease. 1973. In Color. 104 minutes. A 
Lee Hessel Presentation. A Pittsburgh 
Films/Latent Image Production. Pro¬ 
duced by Alvin C. Croft. Written, edit¬ 
ed and directed by George Romero. 
Based on an original script by Paul 
McCollough. With: Lane Carroll, W. 
G. MacMillan, Harold Wayne Jones, 
Lloyd Hollar, Richard Liberty. 

A plane carrying a cargo of bacteri¬ 
al virus being tested by the Army for 
its use in germ warfare crashes, spill¬ 
ing the bacteria into the drinking water 
of small Evans City, Pennsylvania. As 
the townspeople drink the water, the 
virus alters their mental states, mak¬ 
ing them murdering, raving "crazies." 
They begin preying on one another and 
those not affected by the germ, and the 
Army, feeling a disaster is imminent, 
steps in to contain the town. A full- 
fledged massacre breaks out between 
the military and the townsfolk, and the 
whole community is finally contained 
after much blood is spilled. The Army, 
led by a deadpan, tired-seeming spe¬ 
cialist (Lloyd Hollar), then leaves, un¬ 
daunted, for another infected area. 

This is George Romero's fourth 
film (and is alternately titled CODE 
NAME TRIXIE), another shock fest 
patterned after NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. The larger budget allows Ro¬ 
mero to use color photography and get 
away with big crowd scenes, but it is 
the thematic aspect of the film that 
makes it fun to watch. While it suffers 
from its (perhaps unintentional) simi¬ 
larities to NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD, it is well-constructed symbol¬ 
ically, despite some lapses in believa- 
bility and a generally poor script. Ro¬ 
mero is responsible for the script de¬ 
ficiencies. He focuses once again on a 
small band of confused citizens who, in 
complete awe of the horrors perpetrat¬ 
ed around them, strike out to stay alive 
amidst the spreading mania. The char¬ 
acters are no more than standard types 
and their arguing and bickering only 
serves to make them more obvious 
targets for death. 

Romero thwarts the human interest 
of his story to concentrate entirely on 
the symbolism, moralism, and, for 
commercial reasons, the almost un¬ 
limited blood and gore. But it is unfair 
to merely dismiss the film as an off¬ 
shoot of NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. 
Clearly, Romero is obsessed with the 
idea of society as a tool of evil, and 
the onslaught of horror upon horror di¬ 
rected towards an innocent target. The 
film is Romero's return to pure genre 
filmmaking after THERE'S ALWAYS 
VANILLA and JACK'S WIFE, a semi- 
genre piece, were disasterous failures. 
It will be intriguing to see what he can 
achieve with his current project titled 
BLOOD, a coproduction with distribut¬ 
or Joseph Brenner. Hopefully, he will 
continue the development of his bleak 
worldview, the effect of evil and vio¬ 
lence in our paranoia-prone society. 

Jeffrey Frentzen 
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TENDER FLESH A Brut Productions 
Release. 5/76(c73). In Color. 84(89) 
minutes. Executive producers, Jack 
Cushingham and Laurence Harvey. Di¬ 
rected by Harvey. Screenplay by Har¬ 
vey and Jack Gross, Jr. from a story 
by Wallace C. Bennett and Gross. With: 
Laurence Harvey, Joanna Pettet, Stuart 
Whitman, Meg Foster, John Ireland, 
Gloria De Roy, Dody Heath. 

The reappearance of Laurence Har¬ 
vey’s WELCOME TO ARROW BEACH, 
one of those "let's-have-our-friends-to 
dinner" cannibalism monstrosities that 
cannot help but make you cringe with 
embarrassment. Harvey, an actor who 
(though now deceased) was thought of 
highly in the industry, took on the ca¬ 
pacities of director/author producer/ 
star and obviously spread himself too 
thinly. The story follows hippie Meg 
Foster's run-in with Harvey and his 
sister Pettet, who practice cannibalism 
in their Santa Barbara home. She goes 
to policeman Stuart Whitman for help, 
and disbelieved, is left to expose the 
two alone. Warner Bros, who original¬ 
ly was to distribute the film in 1973, 
all but disowned it, giving it very few 
bookings, a move that can only be de¬ 
scribed as justice. Harvey had no flair 
for directing, and put his cast (includ¬ 
ing himself) through their paces mech¬ 
anically in this extremely unrewarding, 
lame thriller. Brut, the original pro¬ 
ducer, is now playing the film sans 
copyright or distributor identification, 
cut by 15 minutes, using a splashy, to¬ 
tally misleading, gore-film come-on ad 
campaign to recoup some of the origin¬ 
al production coin. 

Jeffrey Frentzen 


DON’T OPEN THE WINDOW A Newport 
(Hallmark) Release through AIP. 5/76 
(c74). In Color. 90 minutes. Directed 
by Jorge Grau. Screenplay by Sandro 
Continenza, Marcello Coscia and Grau. 
Filmed as THE LIVING DEAD AT THE 
MANCHESTER MORGUE, with stereo 
sound; screened briefly in the U.S. as 
BREAKFAST AT THE MANCHESTER 
MORGUE. With: Christian Galbo, Ray¬ 
mond Lovelock, Arthur Kennedy, Fer¬ 
nando Hilbeck. 

An uncredited remake (aka rip-off) of 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, filmed 
in England by Italians. It shapes up 
well at the start, with shots of the hero 
driving through London on his way 
North alternating with shots of people 
going to work and waiting for buses, 
staring like Zombies. At one point, a 
girl rushes through the traffic naked 
and nobody reacts—an interesting com¬ 
ment on the brutalization of humanity 
in a modern, technological, capitalist 
society. This is taken up by the attitude 
of the men working the machine that 
revives the dead (it emits ultra-sonic 
waves to kill insects): they accept that 
it must be a good thing as it’s been 
tested by the Government. There is al¬ 
so a valuable comment made on what 
society—or rather its rulers—consider 


The Living Dead. 




Paloma Picasso (reclining) as vampire Countess Bathory in IMMORAL TALES. 


anti-social behavior (drug addiction), 
and what it accepts (police brutality and 
dehumaniz ation). 

Once the living dead make their ap¬ 
pearance, however, degeneration is 
rapid, abject and total. No twist of the 
script is too ridiculous to keep the film 
going: cars that suddenly won’t start or 
crash conveniently; information that is 
simply ignored because it would inter¬ 
fere with a scene of violence and hor¬ 
ror. The living dead are completely 
unfrightening—-apart from part of a se¬ 
quence in a crypt—and the film is just 
laughable in its pathetic attempts at at¬ 
mosphere. The political side is quickly 
abandoned except for the endless harp¬ 
ing on about the fascist cop (sad to see 
Arthur Kennedy reduced to this), not 
only tiresome, but also succeeding in 
undermining the idea put forward at the 
start about society's rulers being the 
evil force; now we have just an individ ¬ 
ual to hate. On the strength of BLOOD 
CEREMONY and this, Jorge Grau joins 
that select group of directors—Javier 
Aguirre, Carlos Aured, Leon Klimov- 
sky and Jean Rollin—whose films are 
to be avoided at all costs. 

Reynold Humphries 


IMMORAL TALES A New Line Cinema 
Release. 3/76(74). In Eastmancolor. 
90(105) minutes. Produced by Anatole 
Dauman. Written and directed by Wat¬ 
er ian Borowczyk. With: Lise Danvers, 
Fabrice Luchini, Charlotte Alexandra, 
Paloma Picasso, Pascale Christophe, 
Florence Bellamy, Jacopo Berinizi. 

Walerian Borowczyk is a Polish an¬ 
imator now exiled, since 1959, in Par¬ 
is. He is known mainly for two previ¬ 
ous live-action features (GOTO, ISLE 
D’AMOUR, 1968, and BLANCHE, 1971) 
little seen in this country and for many 
animated shorts. One of these, REN¬ 
AISSANCE, a clever stop-motion alle¬ 
gory of his situation in Poland, a black- 
knit study of order and chaos using the 
image of a time bomb exploding in a 
child's toy-filled playroom, was in¬ 
cluded in Janus' NEW CINEMA, PRO¬ 
GRAM #1 (1967). Borowczyk is also 
known, until now only by reputation, as 
the director of CONTES IMMORAUX, a 
1974 film that shocked much of Europe 
with its beyond-Pasolinian nudity and 
explicitness when it was unveiled at 
Cannes. It is now receiving U.S. dis¬ 
tribution by New Line Cinema, although 
in a truncated form. (This is rapidly 
becoming a policy at New Line; incine- 
fantastiq ue alone, they've cut Franju’s 
televersion of L’HOMME SANS VISAGE 
into an "action" picture called SHA- 
DOWMAN, and I dread to think of what 
they will do to Juan Bunuel’s much-an¬ 
ticipated LEONOR. Borowczyk’s film 
has been cut from 105 to 90 minutes.) 

Sad to say, most of the film is 


shamefully banal, not only in technique 
but in theme and conception. This four- 
part film may represent one man’s (one 
artist's) view of eroticism, but I can 
only say that it is not mine. Four dif¬ 
ferent photographers contributed to it, 
yet Borowczyk’s stolid editing style 
has reduced their work to sameness. 

Of interest to the genre is the third 
section (perhaps not incidentally the 
best part of the film), which takes up 
the legend of Erzebet Bathory (played 
by Picasso's daughter Paloma), the 
Hungarian countess, set in 1610. Here, 
Borowczyk's styling works. The cam¬ 
era movements seem less arbitrary 
and smoother, more defined, and he 
seems to have set up a sophisticated, 
consistent color scheme—a clash of 
primal images—that is effective. All 
through the episode Borowczyk pits a- 
gainst each other the colors red and 
white (and their obvious moral/symbol¬ 
ic overtones). Bathory's furnishings, 
chamber walls and her regal costume 
crush against the white of the virgins' 
bathing stalls, their clothes, which are 
soon removed, and skin. The resulting 
cacophony is further expressed in the 
opposition of water, in which the vir¬ 
gins bathe, to Bathory's blood bath (ap¬ 
pearing distressingly real) into which 
she finally sinks. This section ends on 
a moral note, almost to combat the 
parody of religious frenzy Bathory ex¬ 
cites the girls into before killing them; 
just as at the beginning when Bathory's 
soldiers ride through the small, muddy 
town "looking for honest, humble girls" 
and herding them off in a ragged bunch, 
so at the end Bathory, betrayed by her 
assistant/lover (Pascale Christophe), 
is carried off herself. The off-kilter 
sexuality, curiously, alone of the four 
sections, is thus corrected, as Bathory 
pays as much for her lusty lesbian na¬ 
ture as for her barbaric, witch-y be¬ 
liefs. 

The film is overall strangely joy¬ 
less. It looks considerably like a silent 
film and maybe should best be screen¬ 
ed that way. The final episode, about 
Lucrezia Borgia, is numbing in its 
schoolboy-level attempt at anticleri- 
cism and sexual depravity. (This last 
section, in its humorless resoluteness, 
functions like a softcore practice run 
for Pasolini's last film, 120 DAYS, 
which looks like it may never be shown 
here). 

David Bartholomew 


THE GARDENER A Nolan Productions 
Release. 10/74. In Color. 95 minutes. 
Producer, Chalmer Killbride. Directed 
and written by Jim Kay. With: Kather¬ 
ine Houghton, Joe Dallesandro, Rita 
Gam, James Congdon, Theodorina Bel¬ 
lo. 

Joe Dallesandro is the strange title 
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character, a man who wields an influ¬ 
ence over flowers, in this offbeat hor¬ 
ror film lensed in Puerto Rico, receiv¬ 
ing very little release though it has 
been handled by three different distri¬ 
bution companies. The plot begins well, 
with a hospital patient receiving a flor¬ 
al arrangement from Dallesandro, who 
weakens and dies as the flowers bloom. 
But the film soon collapses into a very 
vague affair, involving Houghton and 
Gam hiring Dallesandro, and the per¬ 
sonal torments he brings to each. Di¬ 
rector/writer Kay never quite gets his 
film moving in any one direction, de¬ 
spite one or two disturbing moments. 
There is a neat scene in which Hough¬ 
ton discovers Gam entrapped in Dal- 
lesandro's garden, turning into a plant; 
and, in the finale, which ranks as being 
one of the most conceptually bizarre in 
any genre film, Dallesandro turns into 
a tree to escape Houghton, who then 
burns it down. But these moments are 
but blossoms at the tip of an undevel¬ 
oped idea. The film's acting is indif¬ 
ferent, with Houghton and Gam ineffec¬ 
tual as secondary leads, while Dalles¬ 
andro is his usual stolid self. His 
character particularly needed nuance, 
but he makes it cryptic. This is true of 
the film overall, which is simply too 
obscure to be at all successful. 

Jeffrey Frentzen 


THE WEREWOLF VS. THE VAMPIRE 
WOMAN An Eliman Release. 5/72. In 
Eastmancolor. 88 minutes. Directed by 
Leon Klimovsky. Screenplay by Jacinto 
Molina and Hans Munkell from a story 
by Molina. Original title: LA NOCHE 
DE WALPURGIS (1970). With: Paul 
Naschy, Gaby Fuchs, Barbara Cape 11, 
Paty Shepherd, Andrew Reese, Yelena 
Samarina, Julio Pena, Andres Resino. 

When two pathologists arrive at a 
morgue to carry out an autopsy on the 
body of a recently killed werewolf, they 
remove the silver bullet from the mon¬ 
ster’s heart. The werewolf comes back 
to life, kills them and proceeds to ter¬ 
rorize the countryside. This somewhat 
unusual opening proves to be the high¬ 
light of this Spanish film which stars 
Paul Naschy, an actor who has achiev¬ 
ed prominence in Europe for his many 
horror film roles. Here he plays Wal- 
demar, the werewolf, who teams up 
with two Parisian coeds to search for 
the tomb of a long dead vampire witch, 
Wandesa, the vampire woman of the ti¬ 
tle. Wandesa is resurrected when one 
of the students cuts her hand and the 
blood drips onto the rotting skull of the 
evil witch, a sequence lifted almost in¬ 
tact from Mario Bava's BLACK SUN¬ 
DAY. Unfortunately, there follows a 
great deal of padding before the final 
confrontation promised in the film's ti¬ 
tle. Klimovsky is typical among Span¬ 
ish horror film directors who are fond 
of aping the atmosphere characteristic 
of the classic American horror film of 
the thirties and forties. 

Robert Baker 


Paul Naschy. 
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Christopher Lee in THE WICKER MAN. 



THE RATINGS 

+ + + + 

High 

+ + + + 
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+ + 

+ 


+ 

0 

Average 

0 


Low 

.... 

TOP 

RATED 

FILMS 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING (2.8) 
THE OMEN (2.7) 

BLACK MOON (2.6) 

FAMILY PLOT (2.5) 

FROM BEYOND THE GRAVE (2.2) 
THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR (2.1) 
THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (2.0) 

Only films seen by four or more parti¬ 
cipants are given an average rating, 
shown in parenthesis. Of films in re¬ 
lease since September 1975, only seven 
listed above received an average rating 
of +2 or better. 


THE RATERS 

BW = Bill Warren 
DB = David Bartholomew 
DS = Dan Scapperotti 
FJ = Frank Jackson 
FSC = Frederick S. Clarke 
JF = Jeffrey Frentzen 
RLJ = Robert L. Jerome 
TL = Tim Lucas 


CAPSULE COMMENTS 

Names in parenthesis ( ) are those of 
directors. Release dates are those of 
first commercial theatrical run seen; 
dates in parenthesis ( ) indicate year of 
copyright or production when different 
from that of release; ss indicates a 
special screening of a film not in gen¬ 
eral release. 

THE BIG BUS (James Frawley) Para¬ 
mount, 7/76, 90 min, color/scope. "A 
very stylish attempt to lampoon the 
disaster film craze, most remark¬ 
able for the zany production design 
of Cyclops I, a nuclear-powered bus 
complete with swimming pool, piano 
bar and bowling alley. What director 
Frawley does with it, is less im¬ 
pressive, like unveiling it to the tune 
of ’Also Sprach Zarathustra. (FSC, 
+ 1 ) 

THE BLUE BIRD (George Cukor) 20th- 
Fox, 5/76, 99 min, color. "This Rus- 
sian-American production is one ex¬ 
cellent argument against detente. A 


disjointed, episodic tale of two chil¬ 
dren who go in search of the blue 
bird of happiness. Often looks like a 
Disney film directed by Fellini. And 
you’d never suspect this cost plenty 
of rubles from the shabby production 
values on screen.” (FJ, 0) 

"It's time for George Cukor to retire 
to the old director’s home by the 
looks of his unimaginative handling 
here of very promising material. If 
this is the best this Hollywood elder 
statesman can do, he ought to stop 
slamming films like THE EXORCIST 
and fade away quietly." (FSC, -4) 
DEEP RED (Dario Argento) Howard 
Mahler, 7/76, 98 min, color/scope. 
"The Italian whiz-kid of suspense, 
Dario Argento, exhibits the kind of 
up-and-down quality that ultimately 
made the career of Mario Bava so 
disappointing. This is his new low, a 
sloppy blood and gore fest involving 
David Hemmings in an obsessive 
search for whodunit. " (JF, -1) 
EMBRYO (Ralph Nelson) Cine Artists, 
5/76, 105 min, color. "Sick, unbeliev¬ 
able tale of misfortune has Rock 
Hudson in harness as a friendly mad 
scientist who creates a young woman 
in artificial laboratory womb. The 
plot is structured around a series of 
fade-outs which leave a made-for-TV 
impression, although TV wouldn't go 
near this film, which is an abortion 
in itself. Plenty of' ’right to life' 
propoganda fills the script, and if 
you can stop laughing at this mess 
long enough, you just may catch a 
wonderfully apt cameo appearance by 
Dr. Joyce Brothers!" (TL, -3) 

"A scientist speeds up the growth 
rate of a female fetus with tragic re¬ 
sults for all. CHARLY, FRANKEN¬ 
STEIN, and the Greek myths of Pyg¬ 
malion are reflected in the plotting. 
Not bad, but film slowly degenerates 
into standard melodrama, and the 
themes are toyed with, not met head 
on." (FJ, +2) 

FUTUREWORLD (Richard T. Heffron) 
AIP, 7/76, 108 min, color. "Strictly 
top-notch in all departments, a high¬ 
ly imaginative use of old themes in 
twisting the premise ofWESTWORLD 
into one of a threat of world-domina¬ 
tion by a super-race of androids. Di¬ 
rector Heffron and writers Mayo Si¬ 
mon and George Schenck assume we 
have seen original film and keep the 
exposition about Delos to a minimum 
while exploring new facets of Crich¬ 
ton’s material. Locations at Hous¬ 
ton's Manned Space Center are re¬ 
markable, and there's a neat cameo 
by Stuart Margolin as a park worker 
more accustomed to the company of 
his robots than real people. Surpris¬ 
ingly well done, but where are those 
outer space sequences promised in 
pre-production sketches?" (FSC, +3) 


GEMINI MAN (Alan J. Levi) NBC-TV, 
3/76, 100 minutes, color. "Dull in¬ 
visible man stuff (credits cite Wells) 
which will be a weekly series this 
Fall. New kink is that invisibility can 
be maintained only for short periods 
at a time without risking death. Just 
passable, though Mc'Callum’s series 
was better than this appears it will 
be. Ho hum." (BW, -1) 

GRIZZLY (William Girdler) Film Ven¬ 
tures, 5/76, 91 min, color/scope. "A 
JAWS for landlubbers, as a 15 foot 
Grizzly bear attacks campers. This 
is such a rip-off, it’s sad they can’t 
prove plagerism in court. Directed 
by William (fast buck) Girdler, who 
last ripped-off THE EXORCIST with 
ABBY. If only he would do it well..." 
(FJ, 0) 

THE HOUSE OF EXORCISM (Mario Ba¬ 
va) Peppercorn -Wormser, 7/76(c75), 
93 min, color. "Mario Bava credited 
as Mickey Lion does the first rip-off 
of THE EXORCIST to be even mildly 
interesting. Interesting, not good. It 
is a bizarre, uneasy, assimilation of 
the exorcism motifs into the Bava 
formula atmosphere and schloss set¬ 
ting. Actually more like two films 
spliced together, with the exorcism 
segments segregated, as Elke Som¬ 
mer goes through strenuous, and 
some of the most disgusting, bouts of 
vomiting and scatology yet depicted. 
But Bava tries to remain aloof from 
that , as the rest of his film follows 
Telly Savalas' incarnation of the De¬ 
vil, sucking a Kojak lollipop, as he 
victimizes a disembodied Sommer 
by placing her into the madness of 
a family of sexually depraved aristo¬ 
crats. Originally titled LA CASA 
DELL'EXORCISMO. " (FSC, 0) 
INFRA-MAN (Hua-Shan) Joseph Bren¬ 
ner, 7/76, 90 min, color/scope/stereo 
sound. "Said to be three years in the 
making, this should surely make next 
year's Guiness Book of World Rec¬ 
ords as one of the largest wastes of 
time on record. Features unimagina¬ 
tive but expressionistic set design, 
refugee -fr om -kiddie - show monsters 
who axe in constant motion and stages 
of noise-making, not to mention the 
absurdly elementary bionics. Very 
similar to Eiji Tsuburaya's ULTRA¬ 
MAN TV series. Funny how just af¬ 
ter Infra-Man is named and created 
and steps out into the world, a group 
of children instantly cry, 'Look, it's 
Infra-Man!”'(TL, -4) 

"A comic book come to life. A super- 
duper bionic man, who makes the Six 
Million Dollar Man look anemic, op¬ 
poses a gallery of bizarre monsters 
ruled by Princess Dragon Mom. Ut¬ 
terly fantastic and absurd, with some 
Kung Fu thrown in for good measure, 
but after a six-pack of beer, it might 
just be the right chaser. " (FJ, +1) 



Robert Hoffman in SPASMO. 


J. D.’S REVENGE (Arthur Marks) AIP, 
6/76, 95 min, color. "A forties New 
Orleans hood avenges his death in 
the body of a modern-day taxi driv¬ 
er. Well-made, nicely acted, but no¬ 
thing special." (JF, +1) 
"Black-oriented rip-off of THE RE¬ 
INCARNATION OF PETER PROUD 
is well-acted by Lou Gossett and oth¬ 
ers, but moves too slowly to gener¬ 
ate much interest. " (RLJ, 0) 

THE KILLER SNAKES (KeiuiChi-Hung) 
Howard Mahler, 2/76, 92 min, color/ 
scope. "A Cantonese version of WIL¬ 
LARD, with snakes in place of the 
rats. Young man, spurned by society, 
trains cobras to murder his enemies. 
As an added attraction, at no extra 
charge, he's also a sexual sadist. 
The hackneyed plot is offset by in¬ 
tense sequences of snakes attacking 
helpless victims. " (JF, +1) 

MURDER BY DEATH (Robert Moore) 
Columbia, 6/76, 92 min, color. "Hi¬ 
larious whodunit written by Neil Si¬ 
mon, featuring satiric counterparts 
of the great sleuths of detective fic¬ 
tion. All-star cast works beautifully, 
and Simon's plot is every bit as in¬ 
tricate as those in the stories he is 
spoofing." (FJ, +4) 

SPASMO (Umberto Lenzi) Libra, 7/76, 
88 min, color. "Familiar, gory tale of 
inherited 'homicidal mania' and a 
pair of brothers, both ladykillers, 
one of them murderously so. At 
times Lenzi shows a bizarre interest 
in the killer's kinks, which run to 
knives, sleasy women's underwear, 
a leather suit and whips. The plotting 
is strictly from Dario Argento, but 
without that latter, underrated di¬ 
rector’s fractured visual sense (Len¬ 
zi tries jazzing up the images but 
fails, even with a have-it-both-ways 
ending), the film falls flat." (DB,-1) 
TIME TRAVELLERS (Alexander Singer) 
ABC-TV, 3/76, 75 min, color. "Very 
routine and something of a rip-off of 
Jack Finney's marvelous Time and 
Again, though the time-travel tech¬ 
nique which takes adventurers back 
to the Chicago fire is never really 
detailed, they just glide in slow mo¬ 
tion down a mist-enshrouded stair¬ 
way! I gave up after 30 minutes and 
read the final chapters of Phil Dick's 
A Scanner Darkly , much better sf. " 
(Bhob Stewart, 0) 

THE WICKER MAN (RobinHardy) War¬ 
ner Bros, ss(73), 86 min, color. "Su¬ 
perb, unclassifiable thriller. Chris¬ 
topher Lee is Lord Summerisle, a 
religious and social leader of a tiny, 
lush, Scottish island. Not, however, 
Christian religion, but almost Druid¬ 
ic, an old heathen religion which 
seems to worship the four elements 
of the ancient world: earth, air, fire 
and water. Outstanding script by An¬ 
thony Shaffer of SLEUTH fame. A 
stunning dance sequence by Britt Ek- 
land—one of the most beautifully e- 
rotic things I’ve seen. For reasons 
unknown, Warner Bros will probably 
never release this." (BW, +4) 


Filming GRIZZLY, a rip-off of JAWS for landlubbers, from the director of ABBY. 
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Welcome to the eighteenth issue of 
CINEFANTASTIQUE (sin-eh-faun-tass- 
teek'), the magazine with a "sense of 
wonder" devoted to the examination of 
horror, fantasy and science fiction in 
the cinema and related media. 

Our cover article and feature-length 
coverage this issue is devoted to a de¬ 
cidedly negative appraisal of LOGAN'S 
RUN, which is to usher in, we keep 
hearing, a "renaissance" of quality 
science fiction films. We embarked on 
this project over a year ago, at the in¬ 
stigation of Wallace A. Wyss, who 
provides interviews with the authors of 
the original novel, William F. Nolan 
and George Clayton Johnson as well as 
some of the filmmakers, when the pro¬ 
ject sounded quite promising indeed. 
The film's unit publicist, Don Morgan, 
as well as producer Saul David and ev¬ 
eryone on the production we talked to, 
were extremely kind and helpful. It is 
therefore somewhat painful for us to 
present them with this issue-long dia¬ 
tribe in return. We hasten to add, that 
no personal vehemence is involved, and 
further wish to place in context our 
criticism of LOGAN'S RUN for their 
benefit as well as those of our readers 
who feel we have been unduly harsh. 
For LOGAN'S RUN is entertaining, ev¬ 
en quite moving emotionally in its dra¬ 
matic handling of some very basic and 
powerful science fiction themes, but 
when these achievements are compared 
to 1) what has been accomplished in 
science fiction films in the past, and 2) 
the potential offered by the original 
work itself, LOGAN'S RUN is extreme¬ 
ly disappointing. 

We began to get some inkling of that 
disappointment when we saw a copy of 
David Zelag Goodman's screenplay. It 
is bad in some very basic ways, as 
outlined in Scott William Schumack's 
piece entitled "Evolution," which com¬ 
pares it to the original novel and an 
original screenplay for LOGAN'S RUN 
written by William F. Nolan and George 
Clayton Johnson. And we hasten to add 
that Goodman is an excellent screen 
writer—see his very nicely done script 
for FAREWELL MY LOVELY—he just 
doesn't know science fiction. His script 
following Saul David's concept of the 
film simply pales in comparison to the 
original novel and particularly in com¬ 
parison to Nolan and Johnson’s original 
screenplay which is largely successful 
in translating their wildly imaginative 
book faithfully into excitingly visual 
cinematic terms. Just read the first 
four pages we have reproduced from 
Nolan and Johnson's original script on 
page 9. Wow! What a film that script 
would have made; one that would pro¬ 
ject a possible future meaningfully 
resonant on many levels with the world 
of today while being just as exciting, 
full of action and imagination as the 
film that was made instead. 

As we went to press, William F.No¬ 
lan provided some last-minute infor¬ 
mation about the fate of that original 
screenplay and why it was never used. 
"George and I wrote the screenplay you 
saw in December 1966, a month after 
our novel was optioned by Stan Canter. 
We wrote it under his supervision, but 
were given a free hand to use as much 
of the book as we felt was 'right. ' We 
then did a second draft for Canter, in 
early 1967, making cuts and changes in 
this 'final' draft. Canter used this sec¬ 
ond version to try and get the financial 
backing he needed to produce the prop¬ 
erty—and was not successful. 

"In November 1967, when Canter's 
option expired, we sold the book to 
MGM, where George Pal took over. 
Our two screenplay drafts were includ¬ 
ed in the overall purchase deal, but the 
studio never intended to use them, and 
had Richard Maibaum in mind from the 
beginning to work with Pal on his ver¬ 
sion of LOGAN’S RUN. The Maibaum 
screenplay changed many things in the 
book and I did not like what he did to 
Log an’s Run —it was really no better 
than Goodman's script. I don’t know 
who saw our screenplays at MGM (be¬ 
yond George Pal, who gave them to 


Maibaum to look over), and we were 
never contacted in any official manner 
after making our book sale to the stu¬ 
dio. We were never consulted in any 
way regarding the screen version by 
Pal or anyone else at MGM. Our script 
was quickly 'buried. ’ It may well be 
that the studio directly associated it 
with Canter's ’failed' production, and 
thus it was ’tainted' from the outset. 
This is usually the way it goes in the 
industry. At that point, MGM could not 
’afford' to admit that our screenplay 
was any good!" 

All of which leads to the question 
which Scott William Schumack raises 
in his article on LOGAN'S RUN, "Why 
would filmmakers who might sink mil¬ 
lions into a science fiction film not 
take advantage of the people who know 
science fiction?" The matter is merely 
one of aesthetics, with which MGM and 
United Artists are probably little con¬ 
cerned because LOGAN'S RUN is mak¬ 
ing plenty of money just the way it is, 
and why tamper with success? What 
they dismiss, or fail to consider, is 
that had they made their film like the 
original novel, like the original Nolan/ 
Johnson screenplay, like it should have 
been made, they would have had this 
same success many times over, for 
they would have generated favorable 
"word-of-mouth" approval among the 
general movie-going public, the type of 
spontaneous excitement which makes 
films like THE EXORCIST and JAWS 
into box-office champs. That the public 
is going to LOGAN'S RUN shows there 
is an interest out there in science fic¬ 
tion, but the film isn't getting too many 
people excited, as a comparison to the 
figures being generated by SILENT MO¬ 
VIE shows, a film released by United 
Artists almost concurrently with LO¬ 
GAN'S RUN which is doing much better 
business in comparable situations. The 
type of "word-of-mouth" LOGAN’SRUN 
is getting is best illustrated by some 
graffiti spotted by Ross Care in New 
York City. "It must have been a pre¬ 
monition that I noticed it," said Ross. 
A subway poster advertising LOGAN'S 
RUN read: "The 21st century and ever¬ 
ything is perfect. There’s only one 
catch." To this someone had added: 
"It's a rotten movie... " 

Also featured this issue is Mark 
Wolf’s long-announced article on "The 
Special Effects of FLESH GORDON," 
illustrated with a goodly selection of 
behind-the-scenes photos supplied pri¬ 
marily by filmmakers Joe Clark and 
Dennis Muren. Despite its delay, the 
feature is still somewhat timely as 
Mammoth Films, the distributor of 
FLESH GORDON, is giving it yet ano¬ 
ther push into re-release in its clean- 
ed-up R-rated version, and the film is 
continuing to do well. Wolf's article 
sets the record straight as to who de¬ 
serves credit for the remarkable spe¬ 
cial effects which prop-up the inept 
porno-film footage, and it turns out 
that the credits listed on film omit the 
major creative talents behind its suc¬ 
cess! To put the article in perspective, 
you might want to consult our "pre¬ 
view" of the film, published in Vol 2 
No 1 (page 18), our interview with Ho¬ 
ward Ziehm, the film's producer/di- 
rector, published in Vol 3 No 4 (page 
4), and a letter from filmmaker Mike 
Hyatt, who was kicked-off the film, 
published in Vol 4 No 2 (page 47). Af¬ 
ter learning what went on behind-the- 
scenes of this film, you may just think 
twice about wanting to become a pro¬ 
fessional filmmaker! 

And finally, if you've seen AT THE 
EARTH’S CORE (reviewed on page 30), 
you may not know whether to laugh 
your head-off or cry. It's that terrible. 
We therefore call upon the several or¬ 
ganized groups of Burroughs fans to 
mount some sort of letter campaign to 
pressure Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. 
into policing their licensing agree¬ 
ments more vigorously, lest the en¬ 
tire literary output of this master of 
fantastic literature be sullied to such a 
degree that no filmmaker will ever 
want to touch it again! 
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THE AVENGERS has been sold to Can¬ 
adian TV in French and English ver¬ 
sions, and to other world markets, 
but as yet no American sale of the 
show has been announced, making 
it an almost certainty the show will 
not be on the networks this Septem¬ 
ber. The French backers of the new 
series are apparently holding out for 
a network sale and not going the syn¬ 
dication route as SPACE 1999. Join¬ 
ing Patrick MacNee as secret agent 
John Steed is femme partner Joanna 
Lumley, as well as male partner 
Gareth Hunt. The first thirteen epi¬ 
sodes of the new series are being 
filmed at Pinewood Studios in Lon¬ 
don and on Scotland locations, with a 
total of 30 episodes planned for the 
first year (5:1:35)... 

BLOOD CITY began filming July 7 at 
KleinbergStudios near Toronto, Can¬ 
ada as a coproduction of Toronto's 
Ambassador Films and Amicus Pro¬ 
ductions of England. The science fic¬ 
tion tale scripted by Michael Winder 
and Stephen Schneck is set in a vio¬ 
lent western town, with no apologies 
to WESTWORLD. Film stars Jack 
Palance, Kier Dullea, Samantha Eg - 
gar and Barry Morse, and is direct¬ 
ed by Hungarian-born Peter Sasdy 
who filmed THE DEVIL WITHIN HER 
currently on view. Producing is local 
Marilyn Stonehouse for release in 
England by EMI. Executive produce- 
is Stanley Chase, who brought CO¬ 
LOSSUS: THE FOR BIN PROJECT to 
the screen in 1970 for Universal. .. 

DAMNATION ALLEY began filming for 
20th Century-Fox May 17 on Los An¬ 
geles, Nevada, and Utah locations. 
The final script veers far afield of 
the original Roger Zelazny novel, 
with Tanner, the former Hell's Angel 
hero now firmly entrenched in the 
establishment as an Air Force offi¬ 
cer, witness to the nuclear near-de¬ 
struction of the world. Tanner is 
played by Jan-Michael Vincent, cur¬ 
rently on view in Columbia's super¬ 
natural thriller, SHADOW OF THE 
HAWK. Two years after the holo¬ 
caust, Vincent and co-star George 
Peppard emerge from their protect¬ 
ed underground air-defense complex 
to make a cross-country journey and 
see what's left of the world. The trip 
is made in the "Land Master," a huge 
(35' long, 10.6' high, 12 6' wide) 21, 
000 pound vehicle built by stunt co¬ 
ordinator Dean Jeffries as a cost of 
$300,000. Film's special photograph¬ 
ic effects are being handled by Lin- 
wood Dunn, Frank Van Der Veer and 
Don Weed, and include a forest of 
tornados resulting from nuclear ex¬ 
plosions, a sand-covered Las Vegas, 
a giant scorpion manipulated by in¬ 
sect expert Ken Middleham, and gi¬ 
ant cockroaches. Sounds a lot like 
what Jack Arnold was doing back in 
Universal - International's bug - eyed 
monster film heydays of the fifties. 
Film, produced by Jerome M. Zeit- 
man and Paul Maslansky, also fea¬ 
tures Paul Winfield, who recently 
did TWILIGHT'S LAST GLEAMING, 
an all-star look at nuclear Armaged¬ 
don, directed by Robert Aldrich in 
Germany, Dominique Sanda and Jackie 
Earle Haley. Release is set for No¬ 
vember (5:1:37)... 

DAN DARE AND THE RETURN OF 

THE MEKON will be produced by Eng- 


Scenes from THE DEVIL'S PEOPLE, a 
production of England's Poseidon Films 
shot on location in Greece by Costa 
Carayiannis. Peter Cushing (top) stars 
as the Chief of a small Balkan village 
where a series of ritual murders (mid¬ 
dle) are taking place, committed by a 
religious sect which worships the an¬ 
cient god of the Minotaur. Also featur¬ 
ed is Donald Pleasence (bottom, with 
Luan Peters), who plays a priest from 
New York, who becomes involved in 
combatting the supernatural menace. 


land's Phenomenal Films and pro¬ 
ducers Paul A. de Savary and Mal¬ 
colm Aw, based on the comic-strip 
created in the fifties by Frank Hamp- 
son and Arthur C. Clarke featuring a 
Bond-style hero set some 1500 years 
in the future, syndicated in England 
by the International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration. Screenplay by Christopher 
Penfold, however, attempts to keep 
things realistic, based on NASA-style 
technology. The strip's original co¬ 
creator, Hampson, is serving as an 
advisor to the film, budgeted in ex¬ 
cess of $10,000,000. Special effects 
filming is slated to begin March 1977 
with principal photography to follow 
at mid-year. Producers announced 
their acquisition of the property in 
October 1975 and hope to produce a 
series of films as well as a TV ser¬ 
ies based on the Dare character.. . 

DRACULA will be produced as an ani¬ 
mated feature film by Orsatti Pro¬ 
ductions, scripted by George Greer 
to adhere very closely to the Bram 
Stoker original. Film, budgeted at 
$3,000,000 will utilize the talents of 
Frank Frazetta for character designs 
in conjunction with a "new style" of 
animation to render human forms in 
more realistic terms. Emil Carle is 
producing for executive Dominic Or¬ 
satti, with Greer and Andrew Chiar- 
amonte serving as directors of ani¬ 
mation. Production is slated to begin 
this October. . . 

EXORCIST II—THE HERETIC began 
filming May 24 on Los Angeles, New 
York, Rome and Georgetown loca¬ 
tions for release by Warner Bros, 
with Linda Blair, Max von Sydow and 
Kitty Winn reprising their roles from 
the original film. Father Merrin, von 
Sydow's character, was killed in the 
original film but will appear in flash¬ 
back sequences, perhaps depicting 
his original bouts of exorcism in Af¬ 
rica, referred to in the novel as "al¬ 
most killing him," although Warner 
Bros isn't saying. Film also features 
Richard Burton, James Earl Jones, 
Louise Fletcher, and Ned Beatty. Di¬ 
recting is John Boorman, Ireland- 
based director of ZARDOZ who plans 
to take the film's post-production to 
that country's Ardmore studios, at 
which he plans to launch his own pro¬ 
duction of MERLIN. Boorman re¬ 
placed Sam O'Steen, editor of ROSE¬ 
MARY'S BABY, as director. Cine¬ 
matographer is William Fraker who 
did the original Polanski film. No 
release date is set (4:4:37)... 

KING KONG has been slated by Para¬ 
mount for release December 17, in 
approximately 1000 engagements na¬ 
tionwide, to be accompanied by the 
largest network TV ad campaign in 
the company's history. Trailers an¬ 
nouncing the Christmas release of 
the film are already appearing in 
movie theatres. Meanwhile, Univer¬ 
sal Pictures continues to pursue le¬ 
gal action against RKO for breach of 
contract in awarding the film's re¬ 
make rights to producer Dino De 
Laurentiis, and in a separate action 
to determine whether the 1932 Gros- 
set & Dunlap book by Delos W. Love¬ 
lace is in public domain, as contend¬ 
ed by Universal due to an improper 
copyright renewal granted in 1960 to 
the daughter of Edgar Wallace, which 
would open the way for Universal to 
produce its own film. On the rip-off 
front, two new rival productions have 
emerged: QUEEN KONG is an Italian 
and French coproduction budgeted at 
$3,500,000 to film in England for 
producers Andre Genoves and Frank 
Agrama, a satire of the horror di¬ 
saster film cycle to be directed by 
Agrama who penned script from his 
concept with Ron Dobrin. Film, said 
to star Ray Fay and Luce Habit, was 
announced in a full-page ad in Varie¬ 
ty which pictured a colossal female 
ape ascending the twin towers of the 
World Trade Center, a man in one 


hand, a burning bra in the other. A 
second production is BABY KONG, 
another comedy, which began filming 
in Italy in July starring child-actor 
Renato Cestie, directed by Mario 
Bava who will also supervise film's 
special effects. Should either film be 
completed, they face severe legal 
hurdles before reaching movie thea¬ 
ters from both Paramount and Dino 
De Laurentiis, who are even pres¬ 
suring RKO to remove the original 
KING KONG from release (5:1:37)... 

THE LORD OF THE RINGS currently 
planned as a spectacular big-budget 
production by MGM under the aegis 
of animation director Ralph Bakshi, 
may end up on television first, in the 
form of "specials" made by Rankin/ 
Bass Productions. Producers Arthur 
Rankin, Jr. and Jules Bass have an¬ 
nounced the production of THE HOB¬ 
BIT, an animated version to be tele¬ 
cast on NBC this Fall and sponsored 
by Xerox. The 90-minute film is bas¬ 
ed on a script by Romeo Muller, with 
music by Maury Laws, featuring the 
voices of John Huston, Orson Bean, 
Richard Boone, Otto Preminger, Cy¬ 
ril Richard, Hans Conried and Bro¬ 
ther Theodore. Announced simultan¬ 
eously by Rankin/Bass is the pro¬ 
duction of THE RETURN OF THE 
KING, the third book of the famous 
J. R. R. Tolkien fantasy trilogy. The 
company was not available for com¬ 
ment, and it is not known what "type" 


of the Rankin/Bass productions, how¬ 
ever, came as a surprise to MGM, 
at least to their producer/director, 
Ralph Bakshi, who sternly criticized 
Xerox for sponsoring the television 
versions, fearing that Rankin/Bass 
may be "ripping-off" the Tolkien es¬ 
tate, having no right whatsoever to 
produce their versions. Certain cop¬ 
yright technicalities permitted Ace 
Books in the '60s to publish a totally 
unauthorized edition of the Tolkien 
works until they were forced to de¬ 
sist from public pressure critical of 
the policy (Tolkien was still living at 
the time). United Artists, owner of 
the television rights in the properties 
refused to comment by phone wheth¬ 
er the Rankin/Bass productions are 
indeed authorized. A "Hobbit," by the 
way, is a small, furry-footed crea¬ 
ture, inhabiting Tolkien's "Middle 
Earth," a fantasy realm of dragons, 
wizards, dwarfs, elves, tree-men, 
trolls and magic, fond of farming, 
pipe-tobacco, spinning tales, and liv¬ 
ing the easy life (5:1:37)... 

METEOR has no start date yet from 
Sandy Howard Productions, no di¬ 
rector is set, but Edmund H. North 
has completed the film's screenplay 
and unspecified financing has been 
obtained for the multi-million dollar 
production. North, screenwriter of 
the famed THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL, outlined the film’s 
story: Earth is headed for collision 



Filming KING KONG on 
location in New York 
City in the month of 
June, 20,000 spectators 
assembled to see the 
30 foot non-mechanical 
model used in the 
street scenes. The 
filmmakers were not 
permitted to use the 
large 40 foot 
mechanical model atop 
the World Trade 
Center, and will film 
those scenes via 
special effects in 
Hollywood. 



of animation is being used. Rankin/ 
Bass are the producers of several 
children's television specials utiliz¬ 
ing three-dimensional puppet anima¬ 
tion, as well as a theatrical feature 
entitled THE DAYDREAMER (1966), 
the latter a combination live action/ 
puppet animation version of stories 
by Hans Christian Anderson directed 
by Bass with music by Laws. The 
company, headquartered in England, 
does work on their puppet film pro¬ 
ductions in Japan. According to an 
agent for the Tolkien estate, THE 
HOBBIT was first optioned for film 
production in February 1962 by Wil¬ 
liam L. Snyder of Rembrandt Films 
in New York. Snyder exercised his 
option in 1963, but his film was nev¬ 
er completed. Five years later, the 
Beatles announced they were prepar¬ 
ing a film project entitled THE HOB¬ 
BITS, but nothing came of it. In Aug¬ 
ust 1969, producer Gabriel Katza in 
behalf of United Artists purchased 
the television and film rights to the 
four Tolkien properties: The Hobbit , 
and the trilogy including, The Fel ¬ 
lowshi p of the Rin g, The Two Towers 
and The Return Qf the King, for the 
sum of $250,000. Another failed pro¬ 
duction of THE HOBBIT was an¬ 
nounced by producer Thomas Moore 
of Tomorrow Entertainment in De¬ 
cember 1972. MGM purchased the 
film rights to the four properties 
from United Artists this year, and 
announced production. The existence 


with a meteor of unprecedented size. 
A top American scientist theorizes 
that we can be saved by deflecting 
the path of the planetoid using nucle¬ 
ar weapons (a premise based on real 
theory developed at MIT). The actu¬ 
al technique, however, requires the 
close cooperation of the world's two 
superpowers, the USA and the USSR. 
Despite the pending calamity, it is 
not until a tremendous fragment of 
the meteor devestates New York City 
that both countries come together to 
combat the menace with a combined 
nuclear strike (5:1:37)... 

THE SENTINEL began filming May 21 
in New York City for producers Jef¬ 
frey Konvitz and Michael Winner and 
Universal release. Kicked around U- 
niversal for more than a year, the 
former project of Don Siegel, pro¬ 
duction suddenly jelled when the or¬ 
iginal novel by Konvitz became a hot 
seller in paperback from Ballentine 
books (reviewed 5:1:38). Producer- 
director Winner scrapped a form¬ 
er script by Richard Alan Simmons 
to do his own. Tome is a superna¬ 
tural tale touted as a hybrid of both 
ROSEMARY'S BABY and THE EXOR¬ 
CIST, with the title character a 
mortal whose vigilance guards the 
passageway between our world and 
Hell. Film features Chris Sarandon, 
Cristina Rains, Martin Balsam, John 
Carradine, Jose Ferrer, Ava Gard¬ 
ner, Arthur Kennedy, Burgess Mer- 
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edith, Sylvia Miles, Deborah Raff in 
and Eli Wallach (4:2:43)... 

SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAY 

COMES has been announced as a pro¬ 
duction for Paramount by Kirk Doug¬ 
las’ Bryna company as a $6,000,000 
project to be directed by Jack Clay¬ 
ton from a script by Ray Bradbury 
based on his own novel. The proper¬ 
ty had been previously announced for 
filming in 1974, to have been direct¬ 
ed by Sam Peckinpah. Production is 
slated to begin filming October 1 on 
locations in Northern California for 
producer Hank Moonjean and execu¬ 
tive producer Peter Vincent Doug¬ 
las. .. 


THE STAR WARS is headed for Easter 
1977 release by 20th Century-Fox, 
and is currently completing special 
effects post-production work under 
the direction of John Stears, Oscar 
winner for his effects on CHITTY 
CHITTY BANG BANG (1968), about a 
magical flying car, and known for his 
work on the James Bond films, in¬ 
cluding THUNDERBALL. Stears re¬ 
placed previously announced effects 
man John Dykstra, who cut his teeth 
on SILENT RUNNING and whose In¬ 
dustrial Light and Magic effects out¬ 
fit was to have handled the film's e- 
laborate effects sequences, which 
promise to be the most sophisticated 
since 2001, consuming most of the 
film’s budget of between $7-8 mil¬ 
lion. The space opera cum comic 
book adventure is set in no definite 
time frame or known planet or gal¬ 
axy, and follows the exploits of 19- 
year-old Luke Star killer, an appren¬ 
tice space pilot who becomes involv¬ 
ed in the plotting, amounting to a ga¬ 
lactic cival war, of an evil wizard. 
Script provides for a variety of space 
vehicles, individualized robots and 
monsters, a mechanical death planet 
controlled by the evil wizard, a las¬ 
er swordfight, and for a finale, a 
12 - minute rocket battle. Director 
George Lucas has been interested in 
this project for over 10 years, and 
his screenplay has gone through four 
different versions. The cast, made 
up of mostly unknowns, is spotlighted 
by Sir Alec Guiness, who read the 
script last Christmas and became 
infatuated with the role of a benevo¬ 
lent wizard. Film features photogra¬ 
phy by Gil Taylor (who will be known 
forever as the man who turned down 
2001), art direction by John Barry, 
and score composed by John Wil¬ 
liams. Producing is Gary Kurtz, a 
long-time Corman-ite (5:1:37)... 


SUPERMAN is still actively planned as 
a colossal $25,000,000 production by 
Ilya and Alexander Salkind, though 
the project has been languishing for 
a year or more due to script and 
casting problems. Burt Reynolds has 
been rumored sought for the title 
role, and an all-star cast is aimed 
for. Marlon Brando has been signed 
to appear in the film in an unspecifi¬ 
ed role. Mario Puzo's original script 
has been treated by a succession of 
writers, including Robert Benton, 
David Newman and Leslie Newman. 
Producers hope to get the production 
rolling this Fall on U.S. and foreign 
locations, helmed by Bond-film di¬ 
rector Guy Hamilton. Work on the 
special effects is already rumored 
underway at both England's Bray and 
Pine wood studios. Film is said to be 
conceived as a two-parter like the 
Salkind's earlier version of THE 
THREE MUSKETEERS (4:2:43)... 


THONGOR IN THE VALLEY OF 
DEMONS still seeks financing for in¬ 
dependent producers Milton Subotsky 
and Frank Duggan, project involving 
three films, also THONGOR IN THE 
CITY OF SORCERERS and untitled 
third, at a total cost of $7,000,000. 
Films are based on the Conan-like 
fantasy character and universe cre¬ 
ated by Lin Carter. Subotsky and 


Duggan's Sword & Sorcery Produc¬ 
tions have approached model animat¬ 
or Jim Danforth to supervise the 
project's extensive special effects as 
well as direct the films. The offer is 
felt to be particularly attractive to 
Danforth who has long opined the 
lack of control he has been able to 
exercise over his work in the past. 
Should the properties become an ac¬ 
tive production, Danforth would have 
to break a lucrative contract with 
Universal, while their KING KONG 
project is in a holding pattern, in or¬ 
der to take the assignment, without 
question the most exciting challenge 
of his career. The Thongor films 
are Set on the legendary continent of 
Lemuria, populated by sword-fight¬ 
ing barbarians such as Thongor him¬ 
self, as well as wizards with magic 
powers and primitive scientific abil¬ 
ities, and the Dragon Kings, a race 
or cruel but intelligent serpent-men. 
Subotsky's script for the initial film 
calls for the most ambitious, imagi¬ 
native use of special effects ever at¬ 
tempted, as Thongor battles flying 
Lizard-Hawks on board his air boat, 
made of a weightless metal and driv¬ 
en by rotors, encountering no less 
than seven exotic creatures requir¬ 
ing sophisticated model animation 
and optical effects for their crea¬ 
tion, which weave in and out of an 
exciting, action-packed plot pitting 
Thongor and the wizard Sharajsha 
against the re-emerging power of the 
Dragon Kings of Lemuria. In addi¬ 
tion to Danforth, Subotsky hopes to 
retain the services of art director 
John Blezard, who worked with Ray 
Harryhausen on FIRST MEN IN THE 
MOON, and cameraman Wilkie Coop¬ 
er, who worked on most of Harry- 
hausen's films up through ONE MIL¬ 
LION YEARS B. C. "We want to put 
Jim Danforth and John Blezard on 
salary for pre-production work as 
soon as possible," says Subotsky. 
"We are waiting for Danforth to be 
available." Subotsky, who wanted to 
use sophisticated model animation 
effects on several Amicus projects 
prior to severing his association with 
former partner Max J. Rosenberg, 
expects to take a full-year in pre- 
production planning and storyboard¬ 
ing prior to the start of principal 
photography, a phase required in or¬ 
der to make the precise interaction 
between actors and animation mo¬ 
dels possible. "Financing for a pro¬ 
ject this size is hard to find," ad¬ 
mits Subotsky, "but I'm confident that 
we'll be able to do it. " (4:3:46)... 

TIME MACHINE PART H has been fin¬ 
alized in script form by producer 
George Pal and writer Joe Morhaim, 
who worked together on Pal's pre¬ 
vious film, DOC SAVAGE: THE MAN 
OF BRONZE. The producer is cur¬ 
rently pitching the project to MGM, 
the studio which produced the origin¬ 
al film in 1960. Concept calls for re¬ 
teaming Rod Taylor and Yvette Mim- 
ieux in a cameo reprise of their ori¬ 
ginal roles, with main character ac¬ 
tion involving pair's son. Pal outlin¬ 
ed the set-up in describing the film's 
pre-credit sequence: the film opens 
circa 800,000 A. D. with Weena preg¬ 
nant and George adamant that their 
baby be born in his own time (1900). 
In spinning back to the past, their 
time machine is somehow crippled 
and materializes in wartime London 
right in the midst of the Battle of 
Britain. The pair is critically wound¬ 
ed by a falling bomb, but in her wan¬ 
ning moments Weena clutches George 
tightly and with her last ounce of 
strength gives birth to their son. As 
the baby struggles for life amid the 
bursting shells, an observer, sitting 
in a futuristic version of the original 
time machine, looks on. It is the son 
of George and Weena grown to man¬ 
hood, pondering the tragic death of 
his parents and his own birth, as the 
titles flash across the screen to a 
distinctive drum roll. Pal's sequel 


Makeup sketches for ISLAND OF DR. 
MOREAU, A Sandy Howard Production 
and Heritage Enterprises coproduction 
for release by AIP. Shown are the 
Rhesus-Man (top), Mountain-Goat-Man 
(2nd), Lion-Man (3rd) and Baboon-Man 
(bottom). Production is set to begin in 
the Pacific in October with Don Taylor 
directing from a script by Richard Al¬ 
an Simmons, John Herman Shaner and 
A1 Ramrus, based on the novel by H. G. 
Wells. Taylor directed ESCAPE FROM 
THE PLANET OF THE APES (1971). 


will include many elements of the 
Wells novel left out of the original 
film, including a journey into the far 
distant future where primitive hu¬ 
mans battle the forces of the insect 
world for survival on a dying planet. 
Much of the film will examine the 
principle of time travel and the at¬ 
tempts of the young man to prevent 
the death of his parents. Pal has met 
with Jim Danforth to confer on film's 
effects requirements. The film will 
be costly, though Pal declines to cite 
a figure, saying only that the spiral¬ 
ing budgets of many science fiction 
projects currently on the drawing- 
boards of the major studios are get¬ 
ting out of hand. "It’s vulgar, " said 
Pal. "Many of them are even brag¬ 
ging about how much they're spend¬ 
ing. And if one big film lays an egg, 
it could wreck the entire cycle." 
(5:1:37)... 

WATERSHIP DOWN is currently in 
production as a $4,000,000 animated 
feature by producer Martin Rosen. 
Property is based on the 1972 book 
by Richard Adams, about a society 
of rabbits. John Hubley will head an 
animation crew of 75 in London-bas¬ 
ed studio facilities. Hubley worked 
for Disney in the forties, supervised 
work at UPA in the fifties on car¬ 
toons like MR. MAGOO and GERALD 
MCBOING-BOING, later to go onto 
do his own independent, highly-ac¬ 
claimed short films. No completion 
date or distribution agreement has 
been announced... 

WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE is not based 
on the famed 1932 novel by Philip 
Wylie and Edwin Balmer as announc¬ 
ed previously. Film is based on an 
original novel titled Puma , being 
written by Anthony Burgess, author 
of A Clockwork Orang e, who will al¬ 
so prepare the film's screenplay for 
producers Richard D. Zanuck and 
David Brown. Zanuck/Brown them¬ 
selves suggested the story idea to 
Burgess, and after completing a 20- 
page treatment, saw the similarities 
with the old Wylie/Balmer work 
which they sought to acquire from 
Paramount. Paramount did not wish 
to sell the property, but joined with 
Zanuck/Brown, and affiliated Uni¬ 
versal, as a co-production partner 
in the project. John Frankenheimer 
has been named as director. Frank¬ 
enheimer is the director of SEVEN 
DAYS IN MAY, SECONDS and THE 
MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE. No start 
date or casting has been set, but 
production will not begin until the 
completion of MAC ARTHUR by Za¬ 
nuck/Brown, which began production 
only late this August (5:1:37)... 

WONDER WOMAN will be back on tele¬ 
vision in the Fall on ABC, but you 
won't find it on the schedule. After 
three highly-rated specials televised 
last year (one 90 minutes, two hour- 
long segments) ABC has ordered 11 
more hours of the program, to be 
filmed in two-hour, 90-minute and 
one-hour segments to fill various 
special time-slots in the network's 
schedule (the two hour-long episodes 
last year pre-empted THE BIONIC 
WOMAN). Returning as Wonder Wo¬ 
man will be Lynda Carter, with Lyle 
Waggoner, Beatrice Colen and Rich¬ 
ard Eastham reprising their roles as 
regulars... 
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Norman Mailer's "novel biography" 
of Marilyn Monroe gave us an exciting, 
if not wholly successful, look at one of 
our imperishable personalities. Anoth¬ 
er of this century's Great Originals is 
examined in Arthur Lennig's The Count : 
the Life and Films of Bela Lugosi (Put¬ 
nam, New York, 1974, hardcover, 374 
pages, $10), and to it I give the appel¬ 
lation "tender biography. " Lennig is a 
film professor, and I came to the book 
with some trepidation, suspecting it 
would be either dull, dry, and inaccu¬ 
rate, or an hysterical, irrelevant at¬ 
tack on the Hollywood system. What 
The Count is, is a fine, joyful book. It 
is heavily researched, but it is more 
than a James Robert Parish number. 
Lennig, while an adolescent, met Lu¬ 
gosi in the late 1940s, and was able to 
personally express his devotion, and 
this love remains. He treats his sub¬ 
ject with respect and admiration, re¬ 
storing in full the actor's great dignity 
that had been chipped at by those last 
awful films and the screaming tabloid 
headlines that followed his drug treat¬ 
ment and death. Without ever being 
sloppy or mawkish, Lennig gives us the 
most reasonable and sincere portrait 
of Lugosi yet seen. Bela emerges as a 
cultured, intelligent man, full of charm 
and kindness, whose worst flaws were 
an overpowering desire to work, even 
in the worst Z-films, and a marked 
carelessness with money. 

Lennig provides a complete but con¬ 
cise filmography and a very nice se¬ 
lection of photographs, some never be¬ 
fore seen. One of them, taken in 1948 
outside the author's home, perfectly 
sums up the book's tone. Lugosi, with 
cigar and happy eyes, stands with his 
arm around the shoulder of a beaming, 
bespectacled teenager. The caption is: 
"The boy and his hero. " 

David Hogan 


As the first significant book dealing 
with the vampiric theme to appear on 
the scene since Florescu and McNally's 
pioneering research work, In Search of 
Dracula, in 1972, Anne Rice's fictional 
Interview With The Vampire (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1976, hardcover, 372 
pages, $8.95) simultaneously disap¬ 
points by its refusal to radically burst 
the bounds of Romantic Gothicism (as 
did, however pulpily, Leslie Whitten's 
Pro geny of the Adder ) and fascinates 
by the extremes of lyrical feeling with 
which the authoress elevates her chos¬ 
en narrative mode. As a result, those 
fastidious matrons who pore over the 
New York Times best-seller lists be¬ 
fore making their book purchases can 
find themselves happily titillated by the 
naughtily Sadean tone of the opus, while 
the serious student of imaginative lore 
may by dismayed by Ms. Rice's ulti¬ 
mate lack of daring. It is, therefore, 
much less exciting to discover that her 
book has been optioned for filming by 
Marty Elfland and Paramount Pictures. 

Considering the revisionist spirit of 
the times in which we live, one antici¬ 
pated a work that would not merely re¬ 
verse the terms set down, seemingly 
for all time, by Bram Stoker (this, af¬ 
ter all, has already been effected in 
both literature and films), nor simply 
transport a time-honored concept into 
"modern" settings ( vide THE NIGHT 
STALKER; DRACULA A. D. 1972), but 
which would somehow link vampirism 
to that peculiarly 20th-century condi¬ 
tion of spiritual depletion which, in 
different contexts, has been examined 
by writers like Samuel Beckett, John 
Hawkes, and Thomas Pynchon. Instead, 
Ms. Rice has been content to artfully 
embroider the lineaments of a genre 
extending back at least as far as Poli- 
dori's "The Vampyre" in 1819, the 
crucial figure of which is the Byronic- 
ally-inspired Fatal Man who serves as 
a virtual archetype in the Gothic man¬ 
ner. 

The novel's framing device, which 
restates itself at regular intervals in 
the book, is promisingly austere, min¬ 
imal in setting and cool in tone: in pre¬ 


sent-day New Orleans, in a sparsely 
furnished room, a young man sits a- 
cross a table from the vampire of the 
title, between them a cassette tape-re¬ 
corder by means of which the youth 
hopes to capture his subject's marvel¬ 
ous history. The terse, amusing hesi¬ 
tancies in the boy's questions ("And 
what about the rumor about keyholes? 
That you can... become steam and go 
through them.") and the indulgent dif¬ 
fidence of the vampire's replies ("I 
wish I could. How positively delight¬ 
ful. ") strike the perfect chord of cross 
cultural, cross - generational rapport. 
These portions of the book possess the 
simplicity, the specificity of a drama, 
and are paradoxically the more sharply 
"real." 

By contrast, the lengthy reminis¬ 
cence which makes up the bulk of the 
tale, beginning with the vampire as a 
mortal youth of 25 in the year 1791, 
bears its often redolent imagery with a 
subtle awkwardness, unwittingly dis¬ 
closing the earnest efforts of the auth¬ 
or to meticulously construct a literal 
dr earn-landscape. At times, her de¬ 
scriptions of daily life in a Louisiana 
plantation or in a Belle Epoque hotel 
register a trifle queasily as DARK 
SHADOWS set decoration: "I remember 
the imported furniture that cluttered 
the house. And the harpsichord; that 
was lovely. My sister used to play it. 
On summer evenings, she would sit at 
the keys with her back to the open 
French windows. And I can still re¬ 
member that thin, rapid music and the 
vision of the swamp rising beyond her, 
the moss-hung cypresses floating a- 
gainst the sky. " 

Such flaws in the tale are minor and 
infrequent, however. Of far greater 
importance in evaluating Interview With 
The Vampire is one's recognizing that 
the book's overall excellence is inex¬ 
tricably bound up with the curious dis¬ 
satisfaction which readers may feel on 
concluding it. This troublesome duality 
is epitomized by the main vampire 
himself, Louis. Conceived from the 
very heart of the Romantic spirit, per-* 
ceived far more as eternal victim than 
as nocturnal victimizer, the tormented 
Louis struggles to reconcile an im¬ 
measurably heightened moral aware¬ 
ness on his part with the transcendent 
bestiality of his vampire nature. The 
notion of vampirism as a state of a- 
cutely raised consciousness, similar in 
certain aspects to Roderick Usher's 
hypersensitivity, is an intriguing one 
and it triggers many of the book's most 
sensuous passages, particularly those 
dealing with the vampire act: "The 
sucking mesmerized me; the warm 
struggling of the man was soothing to 
the tension of my hands... " 

Sexuality, of course, has always 
played an integral part in vampire le- 
gendry, if only by implication; gener¬ 
ally, its treatment has been confined to 
heterosexual pairings, with the lasci¬ 
vious marauder breathing hotly onto 
the throat of a palpitating, thinly-clad 
female. Refreshingly, Ms. Rice brings 
to the forefront of her tale the spectre 
of homosexuality which has traditional¬ 
ly lain dormant in the genre. Louis is 
"initiated" by the blonde-haired, blue¬ 
eyed Lestat, a cruelly corrupt incubus 
whose note of bisexual bloodthirstiness 
was sounded over 15 years ago by Da¬ 
vid Peel's exotic Baron Meinster in 
Terence Fisher's BRIDES OF DRACU¬ 
LA. Indeed, much of the book can be 
read in strictly homosexual terms, 
with Louis at first conducting an agon¬ 
ized love-hate relationship with the vo¬ 
luptuous Lestat (who favors his vic¬ 
tims as young men), then setting off in 
search of someone with whom to as¬ 
suage his bitter emotional longings, 
and ultimately finding his potential lov¬ 
er in the form of Armand, entrepre¬ 
neur of Paris' infamous Theatre des 
Vampires. 

Once having noted this dominant el¬ 
ement, however, the reader is best 
served by not considering the book 
solely in such a manner, since mono¬ 
lithic interpretations of any kind dis¬ 


tort a work whose sexual emphasis 
constitutes only one half of its struc¬ 
tural dialectic, the opposing pole of 
which lies in Louis's dissatisfaction 
with the (im)purely animal reality of a 
vampire's "life" and the rootless iso¬ 
lation that it engenders. Central to this 
theme is the devastating irony of one 
man's relentless questioning of exis¬ 
tence even after he has rid himself of 
all other mortal concerns. Thus, Louis 
never ceases to contemplate the prob¬ 
lem of God and Devil, the existential 
plunge involved in robbing another of 
life, the awesome perspective of an un¬ 
folding eternity through which he is 
fated to move biologically unscathed. 
Unable to emulate the fanatical hatred 
which Lestat views humanity, and thus 
to share in the shocking relish whereby 
he ravages its ranks, Louis, though 
operating within the Byronic mold, e- 
vokes contrarily the poet's anguished 
query to "Prometheus:" 

".. .to whose immortal eyes 

The sufferings of mortality, 

Seen in their sad reality, 

Were not as things that gods despise, 

What was thy pity's recompense? 

A silent suffering, and intense... " 

Unfortunately, Louis's "silent suf¬ 
fering" too often gets the upper hand: 
more than once his moral qualms and 
admittedly gallant manners leave one 
irritated and impatient. Loathsome as 
he is, Lestat's unrestrained but magni¬ 
ficent brutalities are often stirring in a 
way that Louis's Bergman-like spiritu¬ 
al agonies seldom are. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of wishing that Ms. Rice had in¬ 
jected more sensationalism into her 
typewriter (as noted above, the vampi¬ 
ric escapades which are included will 
raise more than a few eyebrows), but 
rather of our wanting to experience 
viscerally, through the senses of the 
character with whom we are invited to 
most deeply identify, the imagined ex- 
hiliration of vampiric pursuit and tri¬ 
umph, the sheer exultation of a crea¬ 
ture before whom the world and even 
Holy Mother Church must tremble. 

Lestat himself expressed the point 
perfectly when, in answering Louis's 
inquiry as to why his companion de¬ 
lights in such a dreadful vocation, the 
elegant creature retorts: "I like to do 
it. I enjoy it. I don't say that you have 
to enjoy it. Take your aesthete's tastes 
to purer things. Kill them swiftly if you 
will, but do it! Learn that you're a kill¬ 
er!" To paraphrase an old song, ever¬ 
ybody loves a vampire—his unabated 
popularity speaks for itself—and thus 
it is only natural that the reader should 
desire far more of the sharp pricks of 
ecstasy along with the lugubrious dol- 
ers of agony. 

Should a film version of Interview 
With The Vampire actually materialize, 
the thorniest adaptation problem will 
undoubtedly lie in the person of Clau¬ 
dia, the 5-year-old vampire child who 
is gradually cursed with the heart and 
soul of an adult female. Here certainly 
is the book's oddest contrivance, a 
chimera of the literary imagination for 
whom the camera's gaze could surely 
prove as fatal as a ray of sunlight. In 
the process of translation from one 
medium to another, Claudia will prob¬ 
ably gain a few years and be enacted by 
the likes of Tatum O'Neal or Jodie Fos¬ 
ter (shades of Kubrick's Lolita!). For 
the present, she provides what is per¬ 
haps the single most grotesque facet of 
the author's storytelling conceit, and 
the Freudian fount from which Ms. Rice 
drew forth her tiny Circe provides for 
only singular speculation. 

Offspring of New Orlean’s impover¬ 
ished, Claudia is initially drained by a 
despairing Louis only to be reclaimed 
from extinction by Lestat who, in a 
paroxysm of Camp perversity, ex¬ 
claims: "I want a child tonight! I am 
like a mother...I want a child!" And 
so, the two vampire lovers "adopt" the 
girl, artfully transforming her into a 
woman of quality and a cunningly be¬ 
witching seducer but also bequeathing 
to her a legacy of the most painful, un¬ 


alleviated sexual frustration. For Le¬ 
stat at least, the child-woman's re¬ 
venge for such an unnatural atrocity is 
total. 

The chosen themes of Interview With 
The Vampire are properly ambitious 
but their realization in the story re¬ 
mains always more tantalizing than 
actually validated. The language is 
choice, the detailings of place and in¬ 
cident richly evocative: witness the 
Parisian theatre in which real vam¬ 
pires dispose of their helpless victims 
onstage before a glittering audience of 
jaded, unsuspecting humans; the en¬ 
counter in the moon-soaked ruins of 
the Transylvanian night with the Mittel 
European variety of vampire in all his 
blasphemous grisliness; the Baudelair- 
ean aroma of 19th-century New Or¬ 
leans. The book proceeds in both time 
and space on a modestly epic scale. 
Yet, the promise and the challenge re¬ 
presented by its premise remain ob¬ 
stinately unfilled: we have been offered 
a curiously flavored gloss on Stoker’s 
original brilliance rather than a gen¬ 
uinely innovative contribution to the 
genre on the level of (to cite two ex¬ 
amples at random) Richard Matheson's 
I Am Leg end or Theodore Sturgeon's 
Some Of Your Blood . 

Charles D. Leayman 


The motion picture serial, a staple 
of the Saturday matinee for three dec¬ 
ades, has been absent from the film 
scene for twenty years with the excep¬ 
tion of some infrequent reissues. The 
best of these cliffhangers were produc¬ 
ed by Republic Pictures between 1936 
and 1955 and Valie v of the Cliffhan g ers 
(JackMathis Advertising,Chicago, 1975, 
hardcover, 448 pages, $66), written by 
Jack Mathis, delves into each of those 
sixty-six chapter plays'. The huge book 
measures 12"xl7" and includes hun¬ 
dreds of stills and frame blowups from 
these serials. These unpretentious mo¬ 
vies included such titles as THE CRIM¬ 
SON GHOST, RADAR MEN FROM THE 
MOON, PURPLE MONSTER STRIKES, 
and UNDERSEA KINGDOM and often 
related the adventures of such comic 
book stalwarts as Captain Marvel, Dick 
Tracy, Spy Smasher, Captain America 
and Red Ryder. The best adaptation of 
Sax Rohmer's infamous Fu Manchu in 
both characterization and plotting was 
an early serial entitled DRUMS OF FU 
MANCHU, directed by William Witney 
and John English in 1940. 

While the general film buff will find 
the book interesting, it was produced 
mainly for the serial connoisseur, and 
a knowledge of the films is almost a 
prerequisite for a full understanding of 
the text. The book's language, unfor¬ 
tunately, is a bit verbose, as evidenced 
by the following sentence from a dis¬ 
cussion of the aforementioned Fu Man¬ 
chu serial: "Mystically, rhythmically 
thrumping to the tune of death and de¬ 
struction, DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
marched to the sound of a different 
drummer keeping cadence with the ad¬ 
age that turnabout was fair chapter play 
insofar as criminal justice was con¬ 
cerned. " 

Comicstrip characters are repre¬ 
sented in full color and are integrated 
with their live-action counterparts for 
comparisons. Frame blowups of all ti¬ 
tles, casts and credits accompany each 
serial discussion. The frame enlarge¬ 
ment method is also used to illustrate 
various aspects of the individual seri¬ 
als. This treatment is afforded the fly¬ 
ing scenes from ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN MARVEL, a montage of sci¬ 
ence fiction weaponry from UNDERSEA 
KINGDOM, the activities of the robot in 
MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN, the trans¬ 
formations in both PURPLE MONSTER 
STRIKES and MANHUNT OF MYSTERY 
ISLAND, as well as others. 

After six years of work, Mathis has 
provided a treasury for the serial fan, 
well worth the high price tag, which 
will continue as an important reference 
guide for years to come. 

Dan Scapperotti 
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THE SPECIAL EFFECTS OF 



Setting the record straight, and giving 
credit where credit is due. 


Some effects technicians in the mo¬ 
vie business raised an eyebrow when 
Stanley Kubrick took the credit to him¬ 
self for 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY with 
the credit card ’’Special Photographic 
Effects Designed and Directed by Stan¬ 
ley Kubrick. " This trend reached com¬ 
ic proportions in FLESH GORDON when 
the producer, cameraman and associ¬ 
ate producer misappropriated a simi¬ 
lar credit card reading "Special Effects 
Design and Direction by Howard Ziehm, 
Lynn Rogers and Walter R. Cichy. " 

"A handful of dedicated people de¬ 
signed and created the special effects 
of FLESH GORDON," says Joe Clark, 
one of the film’s effects crew, " not 
Howard Ziehm, Lynn Rogers and Wal¬ 
ter Cichy. Those three didn’t do a damn 
thing when it came to effects. All they 
did was the terrible live-action film¬ 
ing. " 

David L. Carson, a fan close to many 
of the effects people who worked on 
FLESH GORDON observed, "One thing 
is certain, the credits as they appear 
on the film are very inaccurate. David 
Allen's response when I told him that 
he was credited as ’Creator of Special 
Visual Effects' was one of genuine a- 
mazement. He said it was asinine, that 
there were several other people who 
contributed more to the film's effects 
than he did. It seems that the inaccu¬ 
racy of the credits results from the 
omission of names by the producers as 
a form of retribution against those 
technicians whom they felt were troub¬ 
lemakers during the filming. All of the 
effects people seem to agree that the 
producers were less than honorable 
people. Dave Allen agreed to work for 
them only if he was paid in cash at the 
end of each day!" 

In the article that follows, explain¬ 
ing and detailing the special effects of 
FLESH GORDON, you will find no fur¬ 
ther mention of the names Howard 
Ziehm, Lynn Rogers or Walter Cichy 
connected in any way with any creative 
process involving effects, and while 
there are many photos of the effects 
crew at work on the film, you will not 
see Howard Ziehm, Lynn Rogers or 
Walter Cichy in any of them. What you 
will see and learn about are the talent¬ 
ed people, many of them uncredited on 
the screen who reall y "designed and di¬ 
rected" the special effects of FLESH 
GORDON. 

One of these people is Mike Minor, 
the film's production designer, who is 


uncredited on the screen. In August 
1974, shortly after the film was re¬ 
leased, Minor provided the following 
account of his involvement in the pro¬ 
duction. 

'In April 1971 Mike Hyatt, a student 
at Cal State Long Beach and Mike Ben- 
veniste/Light approached me to art di¬ 
rect a $12,000 quickie that Light and 
Bill Hunt, a performer at the Company 
Theatre in LA, had written. I met the 
producers, Bill Osco (the poor man's 
’smiling cobra’) and Howard Ziehm and 
agreed to the job. 

"As I did many designs for sets, 
costumes and miniatures, it became 
apparent that $25,000 was the new bud¬ 
get. So they thought. I told them $50, 
000 to $75,000 was more in line with 
what they wanted. Graffitti Productions 
had no concept of optical bills, film 
processes, model requirements, edit¬ 
ing, music, pace, tempo, comedy, 
taste—you name it—they had none of 
it. But they did have money, and they 
rented stage 7 at Producers' Studio 
near Paramount and we had a five week 
construction pre-production period and 
a horrid three week shoot during May 
and June 1971. 

"As I built the sets, I fortunately 
was able to pull Tom Scherman on as 
my properties designer, to create the 
effects miniatures and storyboard con¬ 
cepts after my designs, and it’s Tom’s 
wonderful robots and ship interiors 
that carried the day. Dennis Muren was 
to be effects co-creator as well as ef¬ 
fects cinematographer, along with Mike 
Hyatt and Bill Hedge. [Muren, Hyatt, 
and Hedge receive no onscreen credit.] 
Jim Danforth, who had been brought on 
the film by Hedge, pulled away from 
what surely seemed to him a smelly 
project, and it looked like I would have 
to do the matte shots as well. 

"Our director, Mike Light, was ex¬ 
tremely sophomoric and completely o- 
blivious to the necessities of the chore. 
Both he and Mike Hyatt were armchair 
technicians, fond of spinning fantastic 
films in their minds, but incapable 
when the chips were down. But rela¬ 
tionships were still good at this point, 
so we got through the 1st unit produc¬ 
tion and entered the phase of post-pro¬ 
duction—the effects work. 

"Bob Costa had loaned Tom Scher¬ 
man much mechanical and electrical 
apparatus for properties, and by a ser¬ 
ies of events, came onto the project as 
effects photographer, having run his 


own optical effects company and done 
marvellous work. [Costa is also un- 
credited onscreen] An industrial build¬ 
ing near Costa's company in Glendale 
was rented and outfitted for the coming 
months. I began a series of glass 
paintings for compositing of foreground 
and background models and scenic ef¬ 
fects while Tom Scherman and Dennis 
Muren began filming shots of the take¬ 
off of Jerkoff’s rocket and the model of 
Wang's palace. 

"In October of 1971 I left for Jamai¬ 
ca to work on another film, absenting 
myself from the production for about 
nine months. Work on the film was to 
continue, but Bill Hedge and Mike Hy¬ 
att, who were to do the film's anima¬ 
tion sequences, were making little pro¬ 
gress. Bill Hedge was the film's self- 
styled special effects 'director,' al¬ 
though that inaccurate title never ex¬ 
isted, but Hedge hoped to create it. He 
kept putting off the deadline for ani¬ 
mating his segments of the Beetleman 
and Penisaurus effects, claiming some 
mechanical difficulty. Mike Hyatt was 
putting off his filming of the Great God 
Porno, due to complete inability. [For 
Hyatt's story, see Letters 4:2:47.] Jim 
Danforth, due to lean times, returned 
to the production and began the many 
matte shots from plates of my sets. 
[Danforth is credited on the film as Mij 
Htrofnad, although he requested his 
name be removed entirely.] Joe Musso, 
set illustrator and storyboard artist, 
came onto the film for Tom Scherman, 
to do backdrops for effects animation. 
He later worked 1 1/2 years as story¬ 
board artist on Irwin Allen's THE TOW¬ 
ERING INFERNO. [Musso is also un¬ 
credited onscreen.] It was during this 
period that Graffitti Productions lost 
the negative to FLESH GORDON in a 
vice raid of its lab vaults where their 
pornographic sex-loops were stored; 
stupidly they kept the footage for their 
feature film in the same place! It took 
three months in court to regain the 
negative, during which effects work 
was disbanded. But due to the loss of 
the money-making porno loops, Graf¬ 
fitti lost income, and the aforemention¬ 
ed effects people, save Jim Danforth, 
who had a separate, canny deal going, 
lost salary steadily as the weeks drag¬ 
ged on. 

"I returned to LA in August 1972 
and was approached by Graffitti to take 
up the effects work, as by this time 
Tom Scherman and Dennis Muren were 


disillusioned, tired, and had completed 
the storyboarded effects segments they 
were "allotted. Graffitti owed each of 
them $3000 in back pay. I reviewed the 
existing effects footage with Joe Musso, 
Bob Costa and Joe Clark, who created 
the pyrotechnic explosion effects in the 
film. [Clark is also uncredited on¬ 
screen J We tried to patch up any holes 
by re - storyboarding and adding new 
concepts and extra shots within exist¬ 
ing sequences. We took pay cuts, get¬ 
ting half as salary, the other half as 
deferrment. 

"As time dragged on, it became ap¬ 
parent the probable outcome of all this, 
and relations frayed. No help was the 
'editor' Graffitti hired to assemble the 
footage, an Egyptian 'famous for his 
prior credits,' Abbas Amin, 'well- 
steeped in the American comic-hero 
idiom,' who proceeded to destroy ut¬ 
terly any semblance of satire, humor, 
ribald comedy, in short, anything worth 
queing up to the boxoffice to see. 

"I had convinced Howard Ziehm that 
George Barr should execute both key 
art as well as the comic-strip titles 
that Bob Costa and I were planning. But 
co-producer Bill Osco was to renege 
on the agreed fee, so George rightly 
pulled out with my blessing. Costa and 
I had created in 16mm a test reel with 
track to prove the worth of the multi¬ 
plane action and travelling mattes in a 
Sunday Comics motif for the titles. 


Top: Animator Rob Maine works with 
the Great God Nesuahyrrah model, as 
it was affectionately (?) referred to by 
the crew. It is called the Great God 
Porno in the film. The model is now in 
the possession of one of the film's pro¬ 
ducers. Many of the shots Maine ani¬ 
mated for this sequence did not appear 
in the finished film. Bottom: Effects 
technician Jim Aupperle leans into one 
of the miniature sets to touch up some 
detail, while the God Porno model ap¬ 
pears to be taking a break, prior to 
manipulation by Rob Maine. Our photo 
caption in Vol 3 No 4 (page 6) incor¬ 
rectly stated that Aupperle photograph¬ 
ed this sequence. Aupperle animated 
the model in five cuts and did the light¬ 
ing on two of the miniature set ups. 
Dennis Muren did most of the minia¬ 
ture set ups for this sequence and Jim 
Danforth did all but two of the set ups 
involving miniature rear projection, 
according to Aupperle. 


by Mark Wolf 












[The producers did use Barr's poster 
art, see 3:4:4, and the artist still re¬ 
tains the completed work done for the 
aborted titles.] 

"At this juncture, Joe Musso, Joe 
Clark, Tom Scherman, Dennis Muren, 
Jim Danforth, Robert Maine, Bob Cos¬ 
ta, Greg Jein, Bill Hedge and myself, 
confronted producers Osco and Ziehm 
and agreed to finish work on the film, 
but to withhold 8000 feet of effects neg¬ 
ative as a team , until Graffitti paid in 
full all participants. They forked over 
in December 1972. We turned over the 
negative and bid each goodbye. 

"The hours of work of Joe Musso’s 
composite and foreground glass shots, 
Craig Nueswanger's excellent electric¬ 
al effects, Joe Clark's wildly explosive 
charges, Jim Danforth's marvellous 
mattes and multiple - exposure shots, 
and Bob Costa's back-breaking weeks 
of juggling exposure tests, color bal¬ 
ancing and effects photography, and my 
own time, which I've estimated between 
April 1971 to November 1972 at around 
2000 hours of sketching, designing, ca¬ 
joling, writing, storyboarding, and 
eating, living, sleeping FLESH GOR¬ 
DON—all to bring something to fruition 
which we' could point to, justifying the 
efforts—all amount to just about noth¬ 
ing. At least Variety agrees with that 
estimation of the film in their review." 
And that is the sad, fairly accurate, 
chronological picture of the special ef¬ 
fects filming of FLESH GORDON, in¬ 
dicating most of the talents involved, 
most of whom were never credited in 
the finished film. 

Dennis Muren began his work on 
FLESH GORDON in July 1971 after 
completion of the live-action filming. 
Muren worked a full year shooting ap¬ 
proximately 120 effects shots, ele¬ 
ments, supers, and mattes, and was 
responsible for shooting 90% of the 
high speed miniatures constructed by 
Greg Jein, including the various space¬ 
craft seen in the film. The Lady Bug 
ship, for example, was approximately 
eight inches long and five inches wide, 
made from styrofoam, fiberglass and 
wood, and was made to fly by means of 
overhead wires. In the scene where 
this ship is destroyed by chomping jaws 
(made from wood and operated manual¬ 
ly) another version of the model was 
constructed using breakaway materials 
which were masticated with little ef¬ 
fort. Doug -Beswick assisted on the 
rigging of the flying spacecraft. 

The first stop-motion animation se¬ 
quence in FLESH GORDON stars an un¬ 
usually designed and conceived mon¬ 
strosity called the Penisaurus. Bill 
Hedge, who more recently supervised 
the filming of some Chuckwagon dog- 
food commercials, did the composite 
reflex projection and animation on this 
sequence at the Magic Lantern Studio 
in Santa Monica, only the second time 
in which a feature film has used stop- 
motion animation in conjunction with 
front projection, the first being EQUI¬ 
NOX. Fog effects and ray blasts were 
added to the sequence later by the Ray 
Mercer company, Cinema Research. 

Artist George Barr designed the 
Penisaurus, and the clay prototype was 
sculpted by Laine Liska, a talented 
sculptor whose model work has en¬ 
hanced many Cascade projects such as 
the fabulous commercial done for M.D. 
Tissue. A previous version of the Pen¬ 
isaurus had been rejected because its 
similarity to nature made it somewhat 


Top: The bare beginnings of Jerkoff's 
Lab as constructed by Tom Scherman 
and Joe Clark. 2nd: The finished set, 
lighted for filming the takeoff of Jerk¬ 
off's ship, with its beautiful, story¬ 
book detail. 3rd: The cardboard tubu¬ 
lar under structure of Emperor Wang's 
castle, also built by Tom Scherman. 
Bottom: Wang's castle at a later stage 
of construction, with some ornamental 
detail beginning to show. 


repulsive to work with, and a later 
concept fabricated by Steve Czerkas 
was never used. The foam animation 
model was cast with an aluminum wire 
skeleton. Purists may be surprised 
that a ball-and-socket skeleton was not 
employed, but most of the movements 
of the creature were limited inherently 
by its design (no legs or other means 
of locomotion) so that a wire armature 
provided the animator with an accept¬ 
able means of controlling the puppet, 
not to mention saving Graffitti the bur¬ 
den of expense involved in using a 
more sophisticated skeletal system. 
Hedge managed admirably with the 
wire arrangement and turned out some 
fine animation in the sequence. 

For tight close-up shots of Suzanne 
Fields in physical contact with the 
Penisaurus, a full-sized mock-up of 
part of the animation model was con¬ 
structed. Walter Cichy, whose know¬ 
ledge of special effects techniques and 
requirements seems dubious at best, 
takes Bill Hedge to task in his Film In- 
ternational article on the film for not- 
shooting these closeups with the ani¬ 
mation model. What Cichy fails to ap¬ 
preciate is that the filming of a tight 
closeup using model animation re¬ 
quires the utmost precision in the con¬ 
trol of the model, requiring a sophisti¬ 
cated armature, as well as time for a 
great deal of pains-taking, both of 
which would have meant a greater ex¬ 
penditure of money. It was simply 
more economical to shoot it live. It 
was Cichy who reported that Dave Al¬ 
len had used portions of a King Kong 
skeleton in the armature of the Beetle- 
man (2:1:18) which Allen later refuted 
as "utter nonsense. " 

The humorous nature of the Peni¬ 
saurus was aided immeasurably by the 
horizontal eyeblink, accompanied by an 
appropriately amusing "plink" sound 
effect—frosting on the cake, so to 
speak, and a very nice touch. The en¬ 
tire sequence is also made more effec¬ 
tive because of Mike Minor's eerily 
sentient alien rock formations in the 
"fleshy cave" of the monster. 

The second stop-motion animation 
sequence in the film, featuring the 
Beetleman, is the most realistically 
staged, and in fact could almost be 
from a "serious" fantasy film. The an¬ 
imation model was designed by George 
Barr and built around an old Willis O'¬ 
Brien/Pete Peterson model done in the 
fifties. A photo in Vol 1 No 2 (page 19) 
of the group of beetleman models will 
give you some idea of the original ap¬ 
pearance of the creature that was mo¬ 
dified for the film. While no dialogue in 
FLESH GORDON names this creature 
as a "Beetleman," the name evolved 
from the skeletal system that was used 
and seems to have stuck. Bill Hedge 
re-machined parts of the original arm¬ 
ature and once these modifications 
were satisfactorily engineered, con¬ 
struction of the puppet itself began. It 
was decided to forgo the use of foam 
rubber, and a hard-shell buildup was 
used instead to convey a sense of ar- 
thropodal crustiness to the model. Wil¬ 
lis O’Brien and Pete Peterson had pio¬ 
neered such a procedure with their 
beetlemen and later in BLACK SCOR¬ 
PION, using resins. Clay prototype 
sculptures of a single arm and leg 
were done by Rick Baker, and both 
limbs were cast from the single molds. 
The head was also cast while the hands 
were built-up. Bill Hedge choreograph¬ 
ed. the action of the sequence and sup¬ 
ervised the filming of the live action 
background plates. Jim Danforth then 
spent two months animating the model 
through its paces at Producer's Studio, 
using his precision built, custom rear 
projection unit, which had originally 
been built by RKO for MIGHTY JOE 
YOUNG, and had received special at¬ 
tention from Harry Cuningham, who 
also made the armatures for that film. 
Danforth deftly manipulates the model 
in dynamic interaction with the live ac- 






















Top: Tom Scherman’s completed min¬ 
iature of Wang’s castle, with landscape 
detail sculpted in clay and backed up by 
Joe Musso's background painting. Mid¬ 
dle Left: Greg Jein adds detail to the 
top of Wang’s tower. Middle Right: At 
the Eagle Rock Venetian Blind Com¬ 
pany, a vacant factory where much of 
the special effects work for the film 
was done, JimDanforth (kneeling) films 
a live-action background to be incor¬ 
porated into special effects footage. At 
left is Joe Musso. Bottom: Filming the 
live action element of Suzanne Fields to 
be composited with the God Porno mo¬ 
del at the end of the film, Joe Clark 
with clapboard, Mike Minor at right. 


tion elements, perfectly integrating it 
with the live actors using splits, mini¬ 
ature sets, and beautiful substitutions. 
The Beetleman is a triumph of not only 
fluid animation, but of characterization 
which has become a trademark of Dan- 
forth’s work. With every expressive 
movement of the model he endows the 
creature with its own personality. Its 
actions reflect confusion when it first 
bursts through the wooden doors, pain 
as it tries to wrench the miniature 
sword from its shoulder, and humor 
with its little karate chop pincer mo¬ 
tions. Interestingly, it’s full of vitality 
as it leaps after Flesh, though it gets 
weaker as the sequence goes on, with 
Flesh buffeting it about, until finally 
the poor thing has to crawl up the rock 
steps to chase him. Danforth perfect¬ 
ly conveys the feeling that the Beetle- 
man gets groggy and is stunned. Ori¬ 
ginally the creature was to have been 
explained as a robot, but this was a- 
bandoned, leaving Danforth free to have 
the creature react like a living thing. 

The final stop-motion animation se¬ 
quence is perhaps the most talked- 
about part of the film, involving The 
Great God Porno, or The God Nesua- 
hyrrah (read that backwards) as he was 
dubbed by the crew. The original con¬ 
cept for this creature was created by 
Mike Hyatt and was iater reworked to 
suit the desires of the people at Graffit- 
ti. The modifications were done by 
Laine Liska in latex over the original. 
Mold work and casting were done by 
Dave Allen, with some of the armature 
parts coming from an old O’Brien/Pet¬ 
erson model for THE LAS VEGAS 
MONSTER (something resembling a ba¬ 
boon with curling tentacles by its nose). 
Note that the Porno model has glowing 
eyes, a beautiful detail. 

David Allen was hired by Graffitti to 
replace Mike Hyatt, who had spent a 
year trying to film the sequence, to no 
avail. Allen was only able to devote his 
evenings to working on the sequence 
after putting in a full day’s work at 
Cascade Productions. Along with Den¬ 
nis Muren, Allen shot some 15 or 20 
cuts of the Porno model when the pro¬ 
ducers decided they wanted to move a- 
long even faster and brought in Rob 
Maine to work full-time on the anima¬ 
tion with Dennis Muren. Maine spent a 
total of nine months on the animation 
cuts of the Porno model, producing 
some 60 cuts, all too many of which 
were never seen in the final release 
version. Maine explained his work on 
the sequence as follows: 

"The facial expression, particularly 
the mouth movements to which the 
voice was dubbed, were my own con¬ 
tributions to the monster’s character. 
I started my work on the sequence by 
incorporating a different kind of ’bumb¬ 
ling monster’ character into the action, 
and including the mumbling to make 
him more human. Naturally, I could 
not resist trying to create a kind of Cy¬ 
clops feeling of ferocity into the beast, 
as he looked so much like the cyclops, 
but I tried to keep within the context of 
the picture by making him somewhat of 
an overblown ham, with his fist shaking 
and lipcurling snarls, something like 
the blowhard villains of corny melo- 
















Above Left: Jim Danforth's matte paint¬ 
ing of the crashed and burning Swan 
Ship. Unfortunately this painting was 
broken (matte paintings are executed 
on glass) and a slightly different ver¬ 
sion was done for the final film, incor¬ 
porating a live-action insert of Flesh 
escaping. The flames are real. Above 
Middle: Filming the Swan Ship, left to 
right, Joe Clark, Joe Musso, JimAup- 
perle, Bob Costa and a bearded Mike 
Minor. Above Right: Jim Danforth's 
matte painting of Wang's throne room 
gives it grandeur and spectacle. Note 
the swirling color in the red globe and 
flames from the brazier, added through 
multiple exposures, an O'Brien touch! 
At Right: Joe Musso touches up one of 
his celestial glass paintings for the 
lyrical Swan Ship sequence which has 
great similarities to the flying pirate 
ship in Walt Disney's PETER PAN. 


dramas. I also utilized a much slower 
gait to his walking and in general tried 
to give a more deliberate and sort of 
'slow burn' nature to his actions, which 
involved using up to 24 frames for each 
step and equally slow hand, finger and 
head movements." Maine, like so many 
others, is given no credit onscreen. 

When Abbas Amin began to edit 
FLESH GORDON he discovered that he 
couldn't cut the Porno sequence togeth¬ 
er to his satisfaction. He met with 
Mike Minor and it was determined that 
20 or so new shots would be needed, 
including the re-shooting of some of 
Dennis Muren's scenes because they 
weren't able to fit into the new story¬ 
board action the way they had been 
staged (through no fault of Muren's it 
should be noted). In September and Oc¬ 
tober 1972, Mike Minor, Joe Clark, 
Joe Musso, Rob Maine and Jim Aup- 
perle started shooting additional ef¬ 
fects scenes for the sequence. Maine 
and Aupperle started on the new cuts 
by filming closeups of Porno's facial 
expressions, and also redid a shot that 
Maine and Muren had filmed of the 14 
inch Porno model climbing the tower in 
a front light/back light travelling matte 
that was "lost." Finances prevented 
the construction of a scale tower for 
use with the 14 inch model in the re¬ 
shooting, so a 5" wire armatured mo¬ 
del by Steve Czerkas was animated by 
Aupperle in a shot employing a fore¬ 
ground glass painting of the tower by 
Joe Musso, a difficult chore at best be¬ 
cause the model had to be pinned to 
fiberboard and did not have the conven¬ 
tional tie-downs for support. Neither 
Czerkas or Aupperle receive onscreen 
credit for their work. Most of the min¬ 
iature set-ups for the Porno model se¬ 
quence were supervised by Dennis Mu¬ 
ren, while the rear projection shots 
were handled mostly by Jim Danforth 
and others. The shot of Dale Ardor 
being held a la the famous disrobing 
scene in KING KONG was accomplished 
using a full-size prop hand constructed 
by Mike Minor and Tom Scherman that 
was then rear-projected while a glass 
painting by Joe Musso masked out all 
unwanted background details. The cut 
was filmed by Dennis Muren who also 
supervised the rear projection. Most 
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Above Left: Horrendous editing elimi¬ 
nated one of DennisMuren's best shots, 
of the Phlying Phallus Ship crashing 
through the doors of Jerkoff's lab, a 
high-speed shot of splintered wood and 
debris flying everywhere. Here Muren 
adjusts the model. Above Middle: Mike 
Hyatt's original concept of the God Por¬ 
no model, prior to being reworked to 
suit the producers / directors. Above 
Right: Dennis Muren sets up a rear- 
projection shot of Porno chasing Flesh 
and his cohorts. The projection screen 
is at left and the 35mm rear projector 
is behind it at far left out of sight. Left 
Top: A front-projection composite shot 
of the Penisaurus as it erupts from the 
floor of the Fleshy Cave to menace the 
earthlings. Left Bottom: The Beetle- 
man sequence, animated by Jim Dan- 
forth over a period of eight weeks, mo¬ 
del by Bill Hedge and Rik Baker. 


of the Porno scenes were shot at the 
parking lot and building of the Eagle 
Rock Venetian Blind Company. 

Jim Danforth did 80% of the matte 
paintings in FLESH GORDON, with the 
remaining artwork executed by Joe 
Musso (who also did the constellation 
backgrounds in the Swan Ship sequence) 
and Tom Scherman. Several of Dan¬ 
forth's shots include the long shot of 
a Lady Bug Ship flying in the forest of 
Prince Precious (the shot Danforth 
considers his weakest in the film), the 
Bat Ship landing field (the one he con¬ 
siders his best), the burning Swan Ship 
(with supered real flames), the throne 
room ceiling with its smoldering braz¬ 
ier and glowing red globe (done by mul¬ 
tiple exposures), all of which stand out 
in the memory for their effectiveness. 

All the effects were filmed using 
35mm ECN 5354 film with Mitchell 
STD cameras. The live action footage 
was shot on 16mm ECO 7255 film with 
Eclair NPR cameras, and was later 
blown up to 35mm. 

When FLESH GORDON was released 
in July 1974 , most of the people who 
worked over an 18 month period in 1971 
and 1972 to create its effects weren't 
even credited in the film. They include: 
Jim Aupperle, George Barr, Joe Clark, 
Bob Costa, Steve Czerkas, Bill Hedge, 
Mike Hyatt, Laine Liska, Robert Maine. 
Mike Minor, Dennis Muren, and Joe 
Musso. Those who were credited in the 
film include: Dave Allen, Rick Baker, 
Douglas Beswick, Jim Danforth, Greg 
Jein, Ray Mercer, Craig Nueswanger, 
Tom Scherman, and Russ Turner, only 
nine of the 21 people involved. Audi¬ 
ences appreciated the imaginative sets 
and effects of FLESH GORDON, ele¬ 
ments which made the film a financial 
success despite the patent crudity of 
its live action scenes. The film made 
producers Bill Osco and Howard Ziehm 
a great deal of money, and helped 
launch subsequent film projects for 
them both. Yet the people chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the film's success have, 
up to now, gone unnoticed, and for the 
most part, unrewarded. Well, that's 
Hollywood for you. "Say, kid, wanna 
make a movie?" 

■CFQ® 
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As to the ending of A BOY AND HIS 
DOG (5:1:15): a "cheap shot" is right! I 
find it difficult enough to accept Vic's 
inhuman laughter, but impossible to 
believe that Blood’s "good taste" re¬ 
mark is not woefully out-of-character. 
What is worse, it negates the affection 
that viewers have been building for 
Blood throughout the film. Vic may be 
"immoral" and sadistic, but those are 
human traits that I find unbelievable in 
an animal (even a talking animal). Be¬ 
ing a fan of the story who faced the 
film adaptation with trepidation, I was 
almost ready to cheer by the climax, 
but was brought down to muttering dis¬ 
appointment by the last line and the 
foolish song that followed. It is to be 
regretted that the film doesn't end as 
did the story, with an emphasis on 
Vic’s love for his dog, instead of a 
ghoulish joke. 

DAVID J. BALSOM 

1435 Burns St, West Linn OR 97068 


Thank you for publishing Paul Man- 
dell’s superb "Open Letter To Univer¬ 
sal and Dino De Laurentiis" (5:1:40). It 
said everything that needed to be said 
about the absurdity of attempting to re¬ 
make an un - duplicatable, one-of-a- 
kind masterpiece without respect for it. 

M. RUSSELL 

2048 S La Cienega, Los Angeles CA 


I don’t know why anyone is wasting 
time doing a new version of KING 
KONG. The remake was released last 
summer—it’s called JAWS. 

LLOYD ROSE 
address unknown 


The tragic lack of necessity in remak¬ 
ing KING KONG truly struck a kindred 
feeling in me when I read Paul Man- 
dell's "Open Letter." Perhaps the most 
shocking incongruity is the astronomi¬ 
cal budget figure (which surely could 
have encompassed stop-motion, glass 
art, etc.) to be .sunk into ape suits and 
a huge mechanical device. How prepos¬ 
terous! This only shows more clearly 
the true character of the production: 
that it is geared for speedy release and 
like return. A g reat pity. 

MICHAEL COSTELLO 
address unknown 


Mr. Bartholomew's faith in "filmic 
trickery." 

My own experience, after writing a- 
bout animals in films for the Sunday 
Times, suggests that, contrary to Mr. 
Bartholomew's belief, the average Am¬ 
erican filmgoer continues to assume 
that all animal sequences must have 
been faked. After all, so the argument 
does, aren't there laws against killing 
animals in movies? (Yes, a few weak 
and unenforceable ones here in the U.S. 
But nothing throughout most of Europe 
and Latin America. And don't they do 
wonderful things these days with spe¬ 
cial effects? (Yes—but it's still cheap¬ 
er, say, to trip-wire a horse than to 
rent one trained to fall.) 

Finally, it's damned exasperating to 
hear once again that tired old non se- 
quitur about concern for animals being 
"somewhat absurd, in the midst of 
current hardcore screen violence." 
How many times does it have to be ex¬ 
plained? Human actors get "shot," spill 
"blood," and "die." Animal actors, all 
too frequently, get shot, spill blood, 
and die. 

Surely so earnest an explorer of 
fantasy and reality as Mr. Bartholo¬ 
mew should be able to tell the differ¬ 
ence. 

T. E. D. KLEIN 

210 W 89th St, New York NY 10024 


About Robert Jerome's review of HOL¬ 
LYWOOD BOULEVARD (5:1:25)... 

There may be a joke he didn’t spot. 
Back around 1940, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
as I recall, wrote a series of short 
stories about a hardluck screenwriter, 
on his uppers and grabbing for every 
stray buck that came along, while 
dreaming of getting back into the big 
time. His name was Patrick "Pat" 
Hqbby—the same name credited with 
the screenplay of HOLLYWOOD BOU¬ 
LEVARD. A touch of whimsy, or just 
another example of life imitating art? 

PROF. FRANK W. OGLESBEE 
Loyola University, New Orleans LA 

[Well, it looks like Hobby never made 
the big time after all. Although no one 
at New World is saying, the name is 
probably a pseudonym for producer Jon 
Davison and the film's directors Joe 
Dante and Allan Arkush, who probably 
collaborated on the script and couldn't 
decide who should get top billing.] 


David Bartholomew seems to think it's 
"naive" to take seriously the deaths of 
animals in his review of Louis Malle's 
BLACK MOON (5:1:5); he maintains 
that, to the "careful observer," it's 
obvious such sequences were fake. 

Personally, I wish I had Mr. Bar¬ 
tholomew's uncanny powers of obser¬ 
vation. Most people—including the au¬ 
thorities at the American Humane As¬ 
sociation's Hollywood office—find it 
exceedingly difficult to tell faked foot¬ 
age from the real thing, and are oc¬ 
casionally forced to go over certain 
scenes frame by frame. 

I also wish I had his faith. In view 
of the animals killed during the making 
of Malle's LACOMBE, LUCIEN, I am 
not so inclined to take the director at 
his word—much less the p.r. handouts 
from Fox. Let's be frank: as the pub¬ 
lic gradually becomes aware of how 
animals are exploited in motion pic¬ 
tures, denying there's been any ill 
treatment is simply good business. 
Several years ago, for example, when 
employed in Paramount's story de¬ 
partment, I attempted to find out how 
the animal sequences were staged in 
two of our own films—THE WHITE 
DAWN and THE DAY OF THE LOCUST 
—and was amazed by the lies and e- 
vasions I encountered. 

Therefore, while I like to believe in 
the good intentions of filmmakers, the 
statements they make about their own 
work tends to be rather self-serving; 
I'd prefer to see the out-takes and de¬ 
cide for myself. What I find naive is 


It was very heartening to see your re¬ 
view of DEMONS OF THE MIND (5:1: 
29). In the four years since the film 
was first released here in England, I 
only know of a few other pieces writ¬ 
ten about it. Though most of these were 
similarly encouraging, it is naturally 
very disappointing to spend a year of 
one's life on a single picture only to 
find it escape rather than be released, 
and then not into the world but limbo. 
EMI, the people who handled it here, 
hated it (so I was informed) and refus¬ 
ed to press show it. So all of us con¬ 
cerned quietly went into our little holes 
and tried to stoke up our egos again—a 
healthy ego being a top requirement in 
the daily battles with the world of the 
pods, as I'm sure you know. Thus, af¬ 
ter what seems a long time, to find the 
film has at least got through to some¬ 
one else is, as I said, heartening. I 
think there’s a lot wrong with it, be¬ 
cause a film never comes out right — 
but the elements and ideas you find 
worthy of comment certainly represent 
some of the things we were trying to 
do, and it's nice to think that, after all, 
maybe we weren't that wrong. 

CHRISTOPHER WICK3NG 
Hammer Films, London ENGLAND 


SEND CORRESPONDENCE TO: 
CFQ LETTERS 

P O Box 270, Oak Park IL 60303 


>IFIED ADS o CLASSIFIED ADS o CLASSIFIED Al 


Ads are $2.00 per line of 35 spaces and 
are payable in advance. 


SELLING COMIC BOOKS, EC’S, MO¬ 
VIE AND HORROR MAGAZINES, RA¬ 
DIO GIVEAWAYS, PULPS, MOVIE CO¬ 
MICS, MOVIE AND SERIAL PRESS- 
BOOKS, POSTERS, LOBBY CARDS, 
PHOTOS, ETC. 1900-1976. TWO CAT¬ 
ALOGUES. $1.00. ROGOFSKY, BOX 
CQ1102, FLUSHING NY 11354 


RARE STILLS - 20,000 diff horror, SF, 
LUGOSI, CHANEY, CUSHING, KAR¬ 
LOFF, LEE, etc. 1897-1976. Illus. 
cat. 50<? REFUNDABLE. R. SCHERL, 
P. O. Box 2712CF, Hollywood CA 90028 


WANTED: FXRH #1. All offers are 
welcome. Scott McRae, 26 Greenbriar, 
Willowdale, Ont. CANADA m2k lh6 


Incredible 35mm frame blowups from 
fantasy films: Harryhausen, Pal, Ham¬ 
mer, Toho, Danforth, STAR TREK, 
2001, EXORCIST, FORBIDDEN PLAN¬ 
ET. Send stamp for list—Stephen C. 
Wathen, 2074 Bohannon Dr, Santa Clara 
CA 95050 


"FLESH GORDON" 
Production Stills—Color Slide Sets 
from X-Rated Sci-Fi Film. 8x10s— 
$3.50 ea; 35mm color slides $1 ea. Al¬ 
so color prints. Send 75£ and SAE for 
list. Specify you are 18 years of age. 
MEL ROBERTS, DeptC, PO Box 46714, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90046 


8X10 B/W STILLS: INVADERS FROM 
MARS, THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD 
STILL, FORBIDDEN PLANET, INVA¬ 
SION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, 
THIS ISLAND EARTH, DESTINATION 
MOON. Over 100 Titles of ’50s clas¬ 
sics & more. The definitive catalog for 
the S/F still collector. FREE. Send to: 
R.U.R. 2354 Laurel Canyon Blvd., Los 
Angeles CA 90046 


FOR SALE: COLOR SLIDES, PRINTS, 
POSTERS, AND PATCHES FROM STAR 
TREK, SPACE 1999, 2001, SILENT 
RUNNING, PLUS MANY MORE. SEND 
50<? FOR CATALOG TO THE LOOKING 
GLASS, C/O MARTIN FRISOLI, 233 
PARK DR, GLENOLDEN PA 19036 


Need LOST IN SPACE Stuff—S. Taylor, 
4459 Pescadero, San Diego CA 92107 


SCIENCE FICTION photos: 
2001: A Space Odyssey, Westworld, 
SPACE 1999, Silent Running, 
STAR TREK, UFO, Rollerball, 
and other SF films. 

Send 50£ for catalog to: 
Future Products Company 
P. O. Box 200 
Worcester, Mass. 01602 


CYCLOPS—the world's smallest fan¬ 
zine! Page size: 2 3/4 x 4 1/4. Page 
count: 260! Example article: interview 
with special effects director of SPACE 
1999. Order now. Send $3.00 to Cy¬ 
clops, Box 8187CF, Prarie Village, 
KS 66208 


HAMMER FANS! Little Shoppe of Hor¬ 
rors #4 features: "Hammer: Yesterday 
and Today" w/interviews, articles and 
rare production stills. $2. Back issues 
#1, 2, 3 available at $2 ea. Write for 
our free brochure: 608 Lakeside St., 
Waterloo IA 50703 


Wanted: TV Guides from 66/67, 67/68, 
68/69; STAR TREK Film Clips; 16mm 
STAR TREK episodes, promotions, and 
coming next week films. Nick Dyshuk, 
10820 NW 23 Ave, Miami FL 33167 


Posters—Stills—Lobby Cards and other 
film items for sale! . 50 for catalog or 
send want lists. Take special orders— 
Eric Caidin, 818 N. Roxbury Dr, Bey- 
erly Hills CA 90210 


Patrick Hobby is alive and well in LA. 



IlADmOUIES 
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ALPHA VILLE 

Check #1 To Order $4.00 

A transcription of the dialogue and ac¬ 
tion of Jean-Luc Godard's poetic stab 
at science fiction. Includes Godard's 
original treatment for the film, with an 
introduction and filmography. Illus¬ 
trated with photos. Hardcover, size 
5.5x8, 104 pages. 


THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 
Check #2 To Order $4.00 

The screenplay of the classic German 
horror film prepared from a shot by 
shot viewing of the film, with three 
critical essays, one a production his¬ 
tory. Illustrated with photos. Hard¬ 
cover, size 5.5x8, 104 pages. 


FANTASTIC SCIENCE FICTION ART 
Check #3 To Order $5.95 

A full-color art portfolio of pulp maga¬ 
zine covers from 1926-1954 edited and 
with an introduction by Lester Del Rey. 
With 40 color plates. Paperback, size 
9x12. 


FRITZ LANG’S "M" 

Check #4 To Order $2.50 

Lang's screenplay, with cast, credits 
and introduction by translator Nicholas 
Garnham. Illustrated with photos. In 
paperback, ^ize 5.5x8, 112 pages. 


J. R. R. TOLKIEN CALANDAR 
Check #5 To Order $4.95 

A breathtaking portfolio of 13 full-col¬ 
or paintings, and a special over-sized 
centerfold. All dates important to Mid¬ 
dle Earth included. For 1976. 12"xl3". 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS TRILOGY 
Check #6 To Order $10.00 

A deluxe boxed-set of the famous fan¬ 
tasy trilogy by J. R. R. Tolkien. Three 
books: The Fellowship of the Ring, The 
Two Towers and The Return of the 
King. Soon to be filmed for MGM as an 
epic animated film by Ralph Bakshi. In 
paperback, size 5.5x8.5. 


LUIS BUNUEL: THREE FILM SCRIPTS 
Check #7 To Order $4.00 

The screenplays for THE EXTERMIN¬ 
ATING ANGEL, NAZARIN and LOS 
OLVIDADOS, with cast, credits and 
critical essays on each. Illustrated 
with photos. Hardcover, size 5.5x8, 
299 pages. 


METROPOLIS 

Check #8 To Order $2.50 

A transcription of the action of Fritz 
Lang's classic science fiction film 
with translations of the title cards and 
passages from the original novel used 
for amplification. With cast, credits, 
and two critical essays. Illustrated 
with photos. Paperback, size 5.5x8, 
131 pages. 


POLANSKI: THREE FILM SCRIPTS 
Check #9 To Order $6.00 

The screenplays for KNIFE IN THE 
WATER, REPULSION and CUL-DE- 
SAC, with cast and credits, reprints 
of selected reviews and an interview 
with Roman Polanski. Illustrated with 
photos. Hardcover, size 5.5x8, 214 pp. 


ROMAN POLANSKI'S "WHAT" 

Check #10 To Order $1.50 

The screenplay by Gerard Brach and 
Roman Polanski in paperback form, 
illustrated with stills from the film. 
Paperback, size 4x7, 91 pages. 


THE SEVENTH SEAL 
Check #11 For Hardcover $4.00 

Check #12 For Paperback $2.50 

Ingmar Bergman's screenplay, with 
cast, credits and an introduction by 
Bergman. Illustrated with photos. In 
both hardcover and paperback, size 
5.5x8, 84 pages. 


STAR TREK (STARDATE) CALANDAR 
Check #13 To Order $4.95 

Features 14 full-color scenes taken 
from the TV show, b&w photos, and a 
large full-color poster suitable for 
framing. For 1976. Size 12x13. 



Check #14 To Order $5.95 

The Girl In the Hairy Paw edited by 
Ronald Gottesman and Harry Ge- 
duld is a compilation of material 
concerning KING KONG, including 
articles by Willis O'Brien, Marcel 
Delgado, Fay Wray and David Allen. 
A must simply for Phil Jose Farm¬ 
er's story "After King Kong Fell." 
Profusely illustrated. Paperback, 
size 8.5x11. 


Check #15 To Order $11.95 

The Horror People by John Brosnan 
traces the horror film by concen¬ 
trating in fifteen chapters on impor¬ 
tant actors, directors, or film stu¬ 
dios. There is even a chapter de¬ 
voted to fans! A lot of interesting 
original research here, and pack¬ 
aged attractively. Fully indexed, 
footnoted, with appendices. Hard¬ 
cover, size 7x10, 304 pages. 


Check #16 To Order $4.98 

Horror and Fantasy In the Movies 
by Tom Hutchinson, with foreward 
by Vincent Price is a slick picture- 
book survey of horror, fantasy and 
science fiction films. Profusely il¬ 
lustrated with many full-color stills 
and includes a useful index. Inter¬ 
esting visuals on most Britsih films 
including Hammer and Amicus. In 
hardcover, size 7.5x10. 155 pages. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
Check #17 For Hardcover $11.95 

Check #18 For Paperback $5.95 

FRANKENSTEIN 

Check *19 For Hardcover $11.95 

Check #20 For Paperback $5.95 

PSYCHO 

Check *21 For Hardcover $11.95 

Check *22 For Paperback $5.95 

Size 8.5x11. 256 pages, in hardcov¬ 
er or paperback. Frame blowups. 



Check #23 To Order $4.95 

Horrors From Screen to Scream by 
Ed Naha is an alphabetic review of 
horror, fantasy and science fiction 
films, including listings for impor¬ 
tant stars, directors, producers and 
film companies. A cursory, unin¬ 
formed survey of the genre aimed 
strictly for the general public. Lots 
of photos. Paperback, size 8.5x11, 
306 pages. 



Check #27 To Order $12.00 

The Films of Boris Karloff by Dick 
Bojarski and Ken Beale is a truly 
handsome picture - book tribute to 
Boris Karloff, with stills, cast, 
credits, synopsis and review quotes 
on nearly every Karloffilm. Also 
included are notes on many entries 
listing interesting background in¬ 
formation. Hardcover, size 8.5x11. 
287 pages. 


Check #24 To Order $9.95 

Surrealism In The Cinema by Mi¬ 
chael Gould traces the surrealist 
film from Dali and Bunuel's Un 
Chien Andalou to modern times, re¬ 
lating it to the general development 
of surrealism in art. Chapters are 
devoted to Luis Bunuel. Animated 
Films and Alfred Hitchcock. Illus¬ 
trated, with index and bibliography. 
Hardcover. 7x10. 171 pages. 



Check #28 To Order $12.00 

A Pictorial History of Science Fic¬ 
tion Films by Jeff Rovin is a lavish 
photographic survey of the genre. 
The nearly 450 photos selected to 
illustrate the book emphasize the 
amazing pictorial scope of the sci¬ 
ence fiction film. Rovin's accom¬ 
panying text gives a brief overview 
of the genre's development. Hard¬ 
cover, size 8.5x11, 240 pages. 


Check *25 To Order $3.98 

Monsters Who's Who by Dulan Bar¬ 
ber is an alphabetical, picture-fill¬ 
ed listing of monsters from myth¬ 
ology, comics and films. With 116 
illustrations, 20 in full-color. In¬ 
cludes listings for nearly everything 
from THE ALLIGATOR PEOPLE to 
WHITE ZOMBIE, including index 
for easy reference. Hardcover, size 
8.5x11.5. 120 pages. 



Check #29 To Order $19.95 

The Making of King Kong by Orville 
Goldner and George Turner is ev¬ 
erything you ever wanted to know 
about KING KONG. Also delves into 
Willis O'Brien's unfilmed project 
CREATION. Uses rare behind-the- 
scenes stills and production paint¬ 
ings among its 160 photographs. In 
hardcover, size 8.5x11, 270 pages, 
profusely illustrated. 


Check *26 To Order $5.98 

To Be Continued. . . by Ken Weiss 
and EdGoodgold is a complete guide 
to motion picture serials covering 
in detail the 231 serials made be¬ 
tween 1929 and 1956. featuring over 
400 nostalgic photographs. Indexed 
fully for reference with a complete 
filmography and cast and credit in¬ 
formation. Hardcover, size 8.5x11, 
341 pages. 



Check #30 To Order $6.95 

The Story Behind The Exorcist by 
Peter Travers & Stephanie Reiff in¬ 
cludes over 100 photographs, many 
of them exclusive with the authors, 
which supplement the intriguing tale 
behind the most phenomenal horror 
film ever made. Also contains the 
complete text of the Roman Ritual 
of exorcism. Hardcover, size 6x9.5, 
245 pages. 


Select the items you wish to 
order by circling the ap¬ 
propriate numbers at right. 
Please include 50£ per or¬ 
der for postage and hand¬ 
ling. All merchandise listed 
is in stock and will be rush¬ 
ed to you immediately. All 
books are shipped inside of 
heavy, padded mailing bags 
for extra protection. CXir 
free catalog of books, pos¬ 
ters and cinema memora¬ 
bilia is sent free with each 
order. 


CINEFANTASTIQUE, PQ BOX 270, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 60303 


Name 


Address 


I have enclosed_. City 


State 


Zip Code 


CHECK ITEMS HERE 


(# 1) $ 4.00 
(# 2) $ 4.00 
(# 3) $ 5.95 
(# 4) $ 2.50 
(# 5)'$ 4.95 
(# 6 ) $ 10.00 
(# 7) $ 4.00 
(# 8) $ 2.50 
(# 9) $ 6.00 
(#10) $ 1.50 
(#11) $ 4.00 
(#12) $ 2.50 
(#13) $ 4.95 
(#14) $ 5.95 
(#15) $11.95 


(#16) $ 4.98 
(#17) $11.95 
(#18) $ 5.95 
(#19) $11.95 
(#20) $ 5.95 
(#21) $11.95 
(#22) $ 5.95 
(#23) $ 4.95 
(#24) $ 9.95 
(#25) $ 3.98 
(#26) $ 5.98 
(#27) $12.00 
(#28) $12.00 
(#29) $19.95 
(#30) $ 6.95 

















































